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John H. Glenn, Space’ Explorer 
(see page 6) 


e The Riddle of Communist China, page 8 
e A Ministry to Delinquent Children, page 11 
e The Living Christ and the Empty Cross, page | 
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BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 

Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully, accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small ciasses allow 
—— approach to instruction. Write Director of 





issions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 
Academic excellence in a Christian 
orientation .. . Majors in 22 fields 
. Four-year teacher education pro- 
gram... Air Force ROTC. . . Mem- 
ber of Midwest Conference . . . Dis- 
tinguished faculty meets with small classes . . . Many 
opportunities for participation in student activities . . . 
Affiliated with United Presbyterian Church. 
Director of 


COE COLLEGE 
Ww R ! T E Admissions. 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 


BEAVER COLLEGE—?2:t3'22 


and 
professional curricula. B.A., B.S.. and B.F.A > 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 





PARK COLLEGE iil 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphe re 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City 

Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


n, Pa. 











EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professiona! cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans. 


Cedar Rapids. lowa 
THE COLLEGE OF 





COLLEGE OF WOOSTER = *rss°s- 


terian, 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. PM., Direc- 
tor of Admissions, College of Wooster. Wooster, Ohio. 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO. home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
= collegiate athletics. 
T INITY “America’s most mod- 
7 ern university cam- 

x elas pus.” 


President 
Antonio, 


James Woodin La 


Trinity Universi Texas 


A two-year col- 
lege for women 
Z Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts. vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D... President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 











DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A, Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
cations. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 
—— Cosmopolitan ——" body. Moderate costs. 

c. eenevilie, Tenn. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. B. Liberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary. secondary teaching: pre-nursing, 
pre-medical. Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Est. 1869 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 











ILLINOIS COLLEGE __,..28#es,. 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
iMMinois College, Department A. Jacksonville, Minois 





JAMESTOWN COLLEGE J2mevors, 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducationa! Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Training. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 





ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


DUBUQUE 


GICAL SEMINARY 


HMAN, PRESIDENT 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY A School for Boys 
-_ proshpbertan affiliation 

Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 

ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 

activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 

New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, NJ. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
etme | and high school). business administration, 
amr. ism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


U L S Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

. fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


WwW R l T E Director of University ef Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


CARSON LONG Military School. Educates 


the whole boy—physically, mentally, spiritually 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1350.00. 





Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 
ACCELERATED 


CARTERET SCHOOL PROGRAM 


For students with above normal intelligence but 
having difficulties with college preparation. Personal 
tutoring instruction. Supplementary classroom expe- 
rience. Sports and other activities. Guidance Director, 
Carteret School, Dept. 3-H, West Orange, NJ. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 











MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian. coeducational. liber- 
al arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
scholarship. low expenses. positive Christian train- 
ing. Extensive student-help program. Write 

Gent Raiph Waide Licyd. Box B. Maryville. Tena. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "2334 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering. pre-ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College,” noted for community service, Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 2320555 
ACADEMY 1780. A Christian education with 


mphasis on college preparation 
Grades 9-12. Coed. “Al students participate in work 


program. Workships, clersnins available. Cat: alog F 
T. Henry Jablonski, Tenn. 














MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY _ ,.F2! 


Accredited 
Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry: school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education, Paul L. McKay, President, 
Decatur, 111. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Aecredited, Christian Educ curriculum 
manicse & 3-2 engineering programs 


American Hu- 
Teacher training 
drama. Yr. exp: Men 

Women 81180 Fall Semester begins Sept ia 
™. Earte Collins, Ph.0., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 
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courses. Sports. muste 





WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
smal! classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus. 
Write: Box LL, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Sushemteske. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Cong 
scholarships. Camp & Summer Scho Catalog 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, we 


Prests terian. 
1744. 





SCHOOL OF ART 








NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN {o.°textite Design, Fashion and 
Story Illustration, Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Successful 


lacements. Christian ideals 
rite for Booklet PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16 
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CONTENTS FOR AUGUST 1, 1959 


Meditation: Love That Knows No Limits 5 Arthur R. McKay 


Destination: Outer Space 6 James W. Hoffman 

One of the seven men being trained to pilot 

satellites in outer space, John H. Glenn feels 

that Christianity is not an “ace-in-the-hole,” but 
a matter of “day-by-day living.” 

The Riddle of Communist China 

A Presbyterian missionary with thirty years’ ex- 

perience with the Chinese gives his analysis of 

what’s going on in the most populous country. 


Roy Lautenschlager 


“Because He First Loved Us’”’ Tom C. Cooke 


A Protestant chaplain to juvenile delinquents 
finds mixed-up youngsters hungry for human 
friendship and spiritual understanding. 


New Kind of Vacation Jeanne L. Elliott 


California teen-agers find that a generous dose 
of affection is the key to the hearts of migrant 
youngsters. 


The Living Christ, the Empty Cross, and the 


Communion Faith Walter S. Davison 


Lady in the Legislature Janet Harbison 


Frances Dawson, Illinois Assemblywoman, finds 
lawmaking for a great state an exciting and vital 


job. 


Religious Groups Fight Communists in Kerala 22 


World Council: Visit te Moscow 22 
Women in the Church: Two For, Two Against 23 
Nature Museum Opened at Ghost Ranch 23 


Report from Cuba: Churchmen Have Prominent Roles 
in New Government 24 


Henry L. McCorkle 
More and More Hardships for East German Christians 27 
Burt Moore: Mayor of Kennel City 29 
Fifty Win Scholarships to Church-Related Colleges 30 


Presbyterian Heads Alcohol Study Group 30 


35 Oren Arnold 
Seen and Heard: A Hi-Fi and Handsome Movie 37 John R. Fry 
George L. Hunt 


Family Man 


Books: The Christian Versus the World 38 
_ Children’s Story: The Spelunkers 39 Shirley Bauer 


THE COVER is a portrait of astronaut 
John H. Glenn, Jr., a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Marine Corps, now on loan to the 
civilian National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for training as one of the 
seven men who will pilot the first manned 
flights into space. 


The “parish”of the Reverend Tom C. 
Cooke is the 175 boys and girls at Phila- 
delphia’s Youth Study Center. Here, 
while youngsters are awaiting court ac- 
tion for juvenile offenses, Tom has a 
unique opportunity to discuss with them 
singly and in groups, the need for reli- 
gious faith in reshaping their lives (see 
“Because He First Loved Us,” page 
11). Before beginning work at the Center 
two years ago, Chaplain Cooke was pas- 
tor of a church in Port Carbon, Pennsy]- 
vania. In addition, he recently completed 
two years of graduate study in pastoral 
counseling at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. His present ministry with 
troubled youths is made possible by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


Walter S. Davi- 
son, author of The 
Living Christ, the 
Empty Cross, 
and the Com- 
munion Faith, 
was, before his re- 
tirement, a teacher 
of practical theol- 
ogy at Union Theological Seminary, and 
Dean of Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Before that he was in Istanbul, Turkey, 
for several years, teaching at Robert Col- 
lege. Previously he had served eighteen 
years as a pastor in New Jersey and New 
York. 


The Riddle of Communist China 
(page 8) was written by missionary Roy 
Lautenschlager, who was a teacher of 
political science in Hangchow College. 
Two of his thirty years in China were 
spent under the Communist regime. Ear- 
lier he had traveled widely in Russia 
studying the Soviet system. 


THE NEXT ISSUE will bring a firsthand 
report by Associate Editor Henry Mc- 
Corkle, now traveling in Latin America, 
on a Presbyterian camp for Cuban chil- 
dren made homeless in the recent civil 
war...the story of the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes and their efforts to 
combat juvenile delinquency . . . a Chris- 
tian tourist’s observations in India. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Population Boom: “Just 
Keeps on Rollin’ Along” 


« I was glad to find your very timely 
article “Overpopulation: New Threat to 
Survival” (P.L., May 1, 1959). ... 

Aristotle long ago warned against 
overpopulation as being a leading source 
of crime, misery, and other ills. ... But 
we modern Americans seem to remain 
supinely complacent about the threat 
of overpopulation, even defending it on 
the shallow pretexts that it makes for 
“good business,” “prosperity,” and “em- 
ployment.” ... Perhaps the present pop- 
ulation boom will continue, unless fore- 
stalled by some unforeseen checks, until 
the exhaustion point is reached as in 
China, India, or Europe. . . . 

The population crisis creates more 
than a problem of survival because of 
food shortages. In the grim struggle for 
existence, the good life in which we can 
realize our essential nature is precluded. 
That is tragic, to say the least. Can’t we 
see this important truth, or do we see it 
and remain helpless? At least up to now, 
we Americans evidence no more circum- 
spection than other peoples plagued with 
this population explosion. Let’s hope we 
shall sober up enough to realize what 
is involved in this ominous peril. 

—PauL BRINKMAN, JR. 
Portland, Oregon 


Turtle on a Stump 


« Your overgenerous treatment of me in 
the July 15 issue (“Man of Right Much 
Courage” by Janet Harbison) makes me 
think of the famous saying of Hermann 
Morse that if you ever see a turtle on 
a stump, you can be sure he didn’t get 
there by himself. I can only hope that 
those colleagues (at work, at home, and 
throughout the Church) who deserve 
the real credit will not become dis- 
heartened. 

Although I scarcely recognize the sub- 
ject of the sketch, I am grateful to you 
for all efforts to put my best (or better?) 
foot forward. 


—AuBREY N. Brown 
Richmond, Virginia 


“A Search for Fellowship” 


« In a search for fellowship and for 
ways to strengthen our Christian con- 
victions and put them into action in our 
daily life, we meet at intervals for prayer, 
study, fellowship, and discussion, We are 
a diverse group. In age we range from 
late twenties to late eighties; we are of 
both sexes and two races; we are all 


Presbyterians but are from two differey: 
churches in the same city; we are single 
married, widowed, and divorced; y, 
work inside and outside our homes; yy 
have children of varying ages. 

We also vary in our opinions, but ye 
are substantially “one in Christ,” and ye 
feel we might benefit greatly by exchange 
of experiences and convictions with ; 
group either more or less heterogeneoy 
than we are. 

—Hovse-Cuurcu No, } 


First Presbyterian Chur 
Englewood, New Jeng, 

Peggy Stroop. Secreten 
Bertram deH, Atwood, Minister 


Reply to AA Mother 


« ...I noticed in the May 1, 1959 
issue of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, in the 
“Sounding Board,” an article by an AA 
mother, which, while certainly well-in. 
tentioned, seems to take the church to 
task for not attempting to evangelize the 
movement. 

I am a twelve-year member of AA. 
Soon after I joined, I received a phone 
call from the local Presbyterian pastor 
who had sat up two nights with a drunk, 
and realizing the case was _hopeles, 
asked me if I could do anything to help. 
I did, got the man sober, and as far as! 
know, he still is. Thereafter, when | 
founded the local group, I got in touch 
with this pastor, as we needed a meeting 
place. Soon after that occurred, I joined 
the church and am now an elder. Several 
other AA members also have joined, but 
this step had to be of their own free wil. 

To try to evangelize or lecture to these 
people would be absolutely ridiculous. 
Before they came to us they had tried 
formal religion, medicine, psychiatry, ete. 
As a matter of fact, some of our AA 
members are doctors, psychiatrists, and 
ministers. ... We try not to mention re- 
ligion to the newcomer, but a study of the 
“Twelve Suggested Steps of Recovery” 
shows AA to be a Christian movement. 
The best thing that the church can doi 
to praise our work and encourage this 
place of refuge to the suffering alcoholic, 
for which the lady signing herself AA 
Mother is, and should be, grateful. 

—AA MEMBER 
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MEDITATION 


by Arthur R. McKay 
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So faith, hope, love abide, these three; but the great- 


est of these is love. (I Corinthians 13:13) 


9ME people will say of Paul’s great hymn of love 
S that it is sheer nonsense. And so it would be, if it 
had never come alive. Had it never been demonstrated 
in this harsh world of sin and bitterness and greed and 
misery, it would indeed mock and taunt us with a vain 


hope. 


But thank God the central and simplest fact of our 
faith is that this love has in very truth come alive and 


is made known to us in the perfect self-giving of a Man 
upon a cross. And we believe that such love alone can 





















Yet we are called, as Paul knew himself to be called, 
to be servants of a Lord who never doubted love’s final 
victory. At the cross there was no giving up, no attempt 
to write off an unsuccessful venture in human relation- 
ships. J. B. Phillips has caught the force of Paul’s under- 
standing of the love which had made him a new man in 
a lively paraphrase of the final verses of the hymn of 
love: “Love knows no limit to its endurance, no end to 
its trust, no fading of its hope; it can outlast anything. 
It is, in fact, the one thing that still stands when all else 
has fallen.” 

Somehow the acid test of our own faithfulness is 
bound up with all this. “By this,” said Jesus, “all men 
will know that you are my disciples, if you have love 


f AA. subdue and conquer the world. for one another.” 
phone The rude tree on Golgotha which is the emblem of When God's love in Christ really gets hold of us, 
pastor # man’s shame is the sign of God’s victory. He emptied as it did of Paul, there are demands which we dare not 











drunk, § the cross and the tomb and raised up his Son, whom he set aside if we would be true disciples of the Master 
peles, # made both Lord and Christ. whose love led to Calvary’s stark victory. We are called 
te. This is the powerful love which Paul celebrates in in our day to pray and to work for a nonsegregated 
ir as 


hen | 
touch 


this great thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. No 
sentimental, sweet, gushing thing at all, but love whose 
very heart has been stabbed through with a cross, yet 











church in a nonsegregated society, not because it is 
sociologically wise, nor because it is good Americanism 
(although it may indeed be both of these), but rather 


eeting 

joined | ~Was not overcome. “When everything else has gone, because we have seen into the very heart of God and 
everl @ cries Paul, “love still stands.” found him to be the lover of all men. We therefore are 
d, but We Christians today know all the past tenses of our called to seek creative ways of expressing the oneness 


e will. 
these 
ulous. 
tried 





faith. But do we really know and believe that he who 
loved his children then, back there in Paul's time. loves 
us now? Or has it become tame stuff for us? 

There is a wonderful story which expresses for us 









which is ours in Christ with all men. 

It will not be easy, and we shall not be able to do 
it in our own strength alone. That is what those who 
have sentimentalized this great word of Paul so often 


ye F something of the spirit which must again stir the forget. Such deeds will be the fruits of God’s own love 
: ee Church. It concerns an old woman who talked with the perfecting itself in us. It will take nothing less than 
are & great evangelist Charles Spurgeon after one of his meet- the power of that love working in us. 
ofthe @ ings. “Ah, Mr. Spurgeon,” she said, “if Jesus Christ does Again | think Phillips has caught the full force of 
very” save me, he will never hear the end of it.” Paul's conviction: “This love of which I speak is slow to 
nent Surely she stood in the line of direct descent from lose patience—it looks for a way of being constructive. 
do is Paul, whose astonishment that God could love such It is not possessive: it is neither anxious to impress nor 
» this a one as he never ceased. Once smitten by a divine love does it cherish inflated ideas of its own importance. 
holic, on that Damascus road, this man who had taken such [It] ...does not pursue selfish advantage. It is not 
FAA prideful refuge in the power of his position, the range touchy. It does not keep account of evil or gloat over 

of his intellect, the correctness of his religious practice, the wickedness of other people. On the contrary, it is 
{BER . ° ° ° ° 1.» 

was never again the same. His life was lost in wonder, glad with all good men when truth prevails. 
— ff love, and praise. Such love alone can win the victory today as it did 

How different our response, Even when we know in Paul’s time. We may have everything else, but if we 

ll the persistence of God’s love, we seldom give ourselves lack such love, we have absolutely nothing at all. When 
for unsparingly in the service of the Lord of love. We weary the full significance of that truth comes home to the 
nd and beg off. We tell ourselves that we've done about all Church, to each one of us, we may dare to live with the 
ri we can, and we're tired of trying to break through the same confidence that filled the Apostle. So faith, hope, 

hardheartedness of this troubled world. love abide, these three; but the greatest of these is love. 
— 


Avucust 1, 1959 
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DESTINATION 
OUTER 


SPACE 


One of seven men being trained to pilot satellites in outer space, John H. Glenn 


feels that Christianity is not an 


matter of “day-by-day living with family, 


we work” 


Anna Glenti leads family singing with 
David, 13, and Carolyn, 12. Mrs. Glenn 
was a music major at Muskingum Col- 
lege, is substitute organist at church. 
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neighbors, 


by JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


The first human being to make a jour- 
ney into outer space may well be a 
young Presbyterian named John Glenn. 
Even if not the first, he is almost certain 
to be among the first seven, for this is 
the number of men selected in April by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to pilot manned satellites 
around the earth beginning in 1961. 

With a Marine commission of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, Glenn is senior officer 
of the seven both in point of rank and 
age. The men, all officers in the Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines, range in age 
from 32 to 38. All are married and have 
one to four children. All are test pilots 
by profession. 

We called on Colonel Glenn at his 
home in Arlington, Virginia, and met his 
wife, Anna, and their children, David, 
13, and Carolyn, 12. We worshiped with 
the Glenns at Little Falls United Presby- 
terian Church and talked with Minister 
Frank Erwin about his “spaceman” 
parishioner. 

“John never misses church when he’s 
home,” Pastor Erwin said, “but since his 


“ace-in-the-hole” for times of danger, but a 


and people with whom 


space training started, he’s home only 
over week ends, and not always then 
He has a lot of knowledge about Chris- 
tianity and the church—he was a trustee 
in one of his former churches, teacher 
of a boys’ class in another, choir singer 
in another, We'd like to put him to work 
here, but his present training is a good 
deal more than a full-time job.” 

“I'd especially like to sing in the 
choir,” Glenn says. Music is his principal 
hobby, and he is a highly competent 
tenor. “But I'd never be here for prac- 
tice nights, and I don’t want to do a 
halfhearted job.” 

In addition to their crammed train- 
ing program, the seven astronauts have 
spent a good deal of time in the gold- 
fish bowl since the announcement of 
their selection. Requests for personal ap- 
pearances and television shows, inter- 
views for newspapers and magazines 
have been heavily demanding. Glenn 
himself has received around three hun- 
dred letters asking questions about the 
space program, many of them from high 
school students. He answers all of them 
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Colone! Glenn holds model of 
the Atlas, missile in which 
he or another of the seven 
astronauts will pilot first 
manned earth satellite. 


personally. Even the astronauts’ chil- 
dren haven't escaped the glare of pub- 
licity. Glenn’s daughter Carolyn says 
she’s forever getting requests for her 
father’s autograph from students at 
Jamestown Elementary School. 

“We seven were not selected,” Glenn 
explains, “because we had military ex- 
perience. The Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, which is managing the 
space program, is a civilian outfit, and 
we military officers are on loan for what 
is really a civilian job. That’s why we 
wear our uniforms very rarely—it would 
be misleading, because this will be es- 
sentially a project of exploration, the 
object being to gather scientific data. 

“The fact that all seven of us are mili- 
tary men is coincidental. A breadth of 
test-pilot experience with all types of 
planes is essential, and test pilots in pri- 
vate industry usually know several types 
thoroughly, but not the whole range of 
planes that exist.” 

So, too, with the much-remarked fact 
that all seven of the astronauts are Prot- 
estants. “I think it was wholly coinci- 
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dence. There was certainly no religious 
test in this program.” If a Roman Catho- 
lic or a Jew had happened to appear 
among the finalists after the battery of 
hundreds of physical and psychological 
tests to which candidates were submit- 
ted, he would have been selected. 

Similarly, Glenn explains that the se- 
lection solely of married men with chil- 
dren had no deep strategy behind it. 
“It’s mainly that almost all the men with 
the qualifications of age and experience 
happen to be married. If they'd tried 
deliberately to get bachelors, I doubt 
that they’d have found seven who could 
meet the other requirements.” 

Glenn himself is married to a girl he 
has known since childhood. Both grew 
up in New Concord, Ohio. Anna Castor 
was a member of a United Presbyterian 
church; John Glenn, of a U.S.A, Presby- 
terian church. They began singling each 
other out in eighth grade, and were in- 
separable by the time they entered 
Muskingum College. Anna completed 
her degree with a major in music. John 
quit college in his junior year to enlist 


in the armed forces and begin training 
as a fighter pilot. This year the college 
honored Glenn with a Distinguished 
Merit Award. 

“I'd always been fascinated by air- 
planes,” John says. “As a child I read 
Buck Rogers, but I'll admit I didn’t take 
space travel seriously. Ever since Lind- 
bergh flew the Atlantic, though, I've 
wanted to work with airplanes.” 

In World War II John flew fifty-nine 
combat missions in the Pacific. In the 
Korean War he added to his decorations, 
now comprising the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross with four clusters, and the Air 
Medal with eighteen clusters. Glenn 
shot down three MIGs in the last nine 
days of the Korean War. Although the 
fighters he flew were struck with enemy 
antiaircraft fire twelve times, he was 
never shot down. During the peacetime 
years he continued flying for the Ma- 
rines as a test pilot at the Naval Air Test 
Center. In 1957 he set the transconti- 
nental speed record of three hours and 
twenty-three minutes from Los Angeles 
to New York. (Continued on page 33) 
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THE RIDDLE OF 


Communist China 


A Presbyterian missionary with thirty years’ experi- 


ence with the Chinese gives his analysis of what's 


going on in the most populous country on earth 


by Roy Lautenschlager 


Americans are finally beginning to realize that spectacular 
developments are taking place in Communist China. The 
recent tragic subjugation of the people of Tibet is yet 
another splash of crimson on the emerging picture. Lin 
Yutang some years back produced a novel called “Moment 
in Peking,” and we cannot help feeling now that there is 
truly a new moment in Peking which spells emergency in 
China and warning to the world. 

In the language of the Peiping regime this crisis move- 
ment has been designated proudly as the “Great Leap 
Forward.” Today we wonder whether what is taking place 
in China is a wave of convulsive fanaticism about to be 
consumed by its own excesses, On the other hand, what we 
see arising may be the most concentrated mass achievement 
in production and social consolidation in the history of 
mankind. The answer awaits time’s decision. 

There appear two fairly clear aspects of the Great Leap 
Forward. The better known is the organization of the 
Chinese People’s Communes, encompassing 120 million 
peasant families, designed to realize the great leap in Com- 
munist social cohesion and speeded-up production. The 
other aspect is regimented religion whereby all faiths, 
especially the Christian community, are to be brought into 
full conformity with official social policy and into un- 
divided loyalty to the government. Both of these, along with 
their positive programs in the interests of the state, embody 
strong repressive measures against individual freedom and 
personal welfare. 

In this picture, the shocking treatment of Tibet is not 
an incidental episode. Rather, it is an example of the depth 
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of the crisis. Behind all persuasion looms ultimate resort to 
force. Thus the theocratic society of Tibetan Lamaism must 
be crushed to bring social organization and religious prac- 
tice into conformity with Communist designs. 

It appears increasingly evident that, while Chinese Con- 
munism may prove good for the building up of the state, 
it is imposing a dreadful ordeal upon the present generation 
of its people. One is impressed by the terse observation of 
Robert Gullian, author of the book, “600 Million Chinese’: 
“much material progress and great mental debasement.” 


Most regimented system 

The general pattern of the Chinese people’s communes 
is by now pretty well known, though it must be recognized 
as being in an experimental stage. From the first project set 
up in April, 1958, the system has been applied to the 
entire country at a galloping pace. Now 95 per cent of the 
entire peasant population is thus organized, marking the 
third step in the reconstruction of agricultural ownership 
and production in the Peiping regime’s brief ten years. 
Liquidation of landlords and land distribution among 
peasants was followed by the socializing process of forming 
730,000 rural cooperatives. These arg now reduced to the 
36,000 closely-knit people’s communes, in which everybody 
presumably owns everything but lives under the most 
thoroughly regimented system of any people at any time 
in history. 

Last October the People’s Daily in Peiping gave forth 
this statement: “In the people’s communes labor is orgat- 
ized along military lines; things are done the way battle 
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Modern car and primitive method of road resurfacing symbolize problems of a nation striving desperately to modernize 
itself. Progress is marked, author writes, but Communist rule “is imposing a dreadful ordeal upon the present generation.” 


duties are carried out, and the people live collectively.” 
Also, “the communes are charged with carrying on agricul- 
ture, developing industry and trade, training all physically 
able men in military duties, and wiping out all remaining 
private property production.” Obviously the specific objec- 
tive is that all rural households become militarized labor 
units based upon communal living and centralized local gov- 
ernment. This places every member on a basis of complete 
equality, providing for all the benefits of free housing, 
food, clothing, medical care, youth education, child care, 
and nominal wage. 

Along with these basic securities for the people, the fully 
developed commune (1958 pattern) has also embodied a 
series of features both impalatable and demoralizing. These 
included: (a) uprooting and moving into barracks-like 
housing; (b) breakup of family units into separate living 
quarters for husband, wife, aging people, youths, and chil- 
dren; (c) loss of private property and consignment to 
common mess-hall eating; (d) completely regimented work- 
day of fourteen to sixteen hours, with additional require- 
ments for daily military drill and patriotic studies. 

Considering how sharply these provisions cut across the 
grain of traditional ways of living, we marvel at the audacity 
of the experiment, Nevertheless, this vast, awesome network 
which says that every man must be three things at once— 
farmer, factory-worker, militiaman—demanding the utmost 
in human energy, has already shown phenomenal results in 
accelerated production. At the end of the first year it was 
officially claimed that by irrigation, fertilization, and the 
spur of enthusiastic labor, annual grain output had nearly 
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doubled. Iron and steel production with native-style fur- 
naces was also reaching incredible heights. We note, how- 
ever, that this record has been somewhat offset by recent 
reports, acknowledging overestimation of actual production 
of grains and admitting the very inferior quality of metals 


obtained. 


Chinese Communism 
independent? 

The momentary hysterical spurt in the construction of 
the socialized society, which has been described as the 
“swarming frenzy of antlike armies,” may have arisen from 
the urgency of feeding the explosive population of fifteen 
million annual increase. It may also be designed to demon- 
strate to the Soviet Union and to the world that Chinese 
Communism can hew its independent path and set its own 
timetable in the incredible feat of transforming a mass peas- 
ant population into the cohesive communal society of Marx- 
ian utopianism. 

Last autumn Peiping was hailing the commune system as 
the “forerunner of full and perfect Communism.” Chu Teh, 
Deputy Chief of State, declared before a youth conference 
that “Communist society will be realized in this genera- 
tion.” Considering that Russia, within forty years, has 
scarcely reached this stage, here is a daring claim, Evidences 
are that this breathless tempo has brought confusion and 
demoralization upon the overpressurized peasants. Smold- 
ering discontent became widespread, and rebellious out- 
breaks occurred. Peiping leaders, we suspect, had reason 
to give second thought to their ambitious program, feverish 
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THE RIDDLE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


(Continued) 


haste, and harsh methods. 

Dissenting voices rose, not only within the communes 
and in the Party camp, but from pertinent and influential 
outside sources. Overseas Chinese have been shocked and 
Asiatic neighbors puzzled. East European Communists ex- 
pressed skepticism, and up loomed the frowning face of Big 
Brother Moscow. 

Obviously Russia’s misgiving lies in three directions: pos- 
sible failure of Communism through excessive haste; chal- 
lenge to her own leadership in the Communist world; and 
threat of expanding Chinese strength. Implicit in Peiping’s 
ideological position appears her claim to be now leading 
in the progress from socialism to full Communism. Besides, 
her mounting economic and military strength portends a 
threat to the enormous Siberian land spaces. The growling 
Soviet bear undoubtedly made himself heard and heeded 
within the Peking palaces. 

Mid-December marked a sudden new turn in China's 
Party line. To draw the thorn out of Russia’s side and to 
pacify the alarms of the Chinese people, the Central Com- 
mittee took decisive action. A 10,000-word resolution was 
passed criticizing past excesses and urging moderation with 
the commune system. Here was acknowledgment that the 
Party was mired in the complexity of social change and in 
grave danger of overreaching itself. A tactical retreat was 
necessary. Admittedly the rapid industrialization has been 
found impracticable and the frenzied drive too exhausting. 
Hence the harshness of the system must be abandoned, the 
timetable delayed, the people’s burdens lightened and 
strains relaxed. We can well imagine the sigh of relief 
throughout the land when the Peiping radio spread this 


report. 


Backtracking plans 

Provisions for amelioration run right down the line: a 
more tolerable work-day, residential arrangements for re- 
united families, some basic personal property assured, and 
child labor reduced. It now remains to be seen to what 
extent these liberalizing paper-guarantees are being put 
into effect. 

Very recently “Revised Plans for Communes” have been 
reported. A Model Commune is about to be constructed 
near Shanghai, composed of ten residential districts grouped 
around a civic center. This is the new “agro-town” of ap- 
proximately 100,000 people, designed to operate through 
five work teams and provided with the amenities of modern 
city life. The common mess-hall will remain, and attached 
to it are facilities for laundry, bath, and recreation. Around 
it is the 500-household “living group,” which takes the 
place of the former family unit. Such is the new design for 
the future commune, purportedly fulfilling the needs of 
production and of the people's welfare. 

Several months ago an acute Canadian observer was 
asking: “Will the government alter and improve conditions 
before Communism destroys itself?” The current pause for 
reflection in Peiping, and the projected grand new design, 
appear to be the temporary answer. However, one must 
still ask whether keeping people off-balance and benumbed 
is necessary to the security of the regime. If so, there re- 
mains an unsolvable dilemma. 
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Significant as Communist China’s new social structyy 
and material developments may be, still more basic is x. 
ligious faith. Specifically, how are Christian believers faring 
under Communist atheism? What is the condition an 
prospect of the Church in the new society? The immediay 
fact is, by the “leap forward” strategy the Communist clog 
has struck another fateful hour in the life of the Chiney 
Christian community. 


Compulsory church mergers 

Under the compulsions of the Religious Affairs Bureay 
(a state organ) and through the medium of the Protestay 
Three-self Patriotic Committee—self-governing, _ self-sup. 
porting, self-propagating—a vast merging and unionizing 
movement is under way. Were it spontaneous, this move. 
ment might spell promise of solidarity and strength. But iy 
fact it has the effect of eliminating in one devastating sweep 
90 per cent of the local church organizations. Congregations 
are merged district-wise, hundreds of vacated sanctuaries 
are turned over to public use while church workers ar 
marched off in the labor corps. Shanghai's over two hundred 
churches were reduced to twenty-three, Of the sixty-five 
churches of Peiping there remain only four. Other sizable 
cities, as Nanking, Hangchow, Soochow, apparently new 
have only two or even one congregation, which is called the 
City Christian Church. 

What demoralizing effects this compulsory merging wil 
have is yet to be seen. We immediately think of the obvious 
handicaps of combining numerous denominational and sec. 
tarian groups, of long distances to places of worship, and of 
drastic reduction of leadership. 

Along with this wholesale elimination of separate urban 
churches, a series of stringent new regulations are applied 
which further regiment and hamper church life. In the 
emerging Chinese Christian Church, the following provi- 
sions must be observed: (a) no services, prayers, or Bible 
teaching may be carried on except in a regular church build- 
ing; (b) only those may preach or teach who are official 
registered; (c) services on Sunday must not be allowed to 
interfere with work duties; (d) all pastors and other chureh 
workers must be self-supporting. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which is considerably larger 
in numbers than the Protestant, is similarly harassed and 
its unity broken by the formation of the Chinese Catholic 
Patriotic Association, which is independent from the Vati- 
can. 

From the government point of view, the Church is being 
brought effectively into the “Great Leap” drive for rapid 
socialization and massive production. Furthermore, by com- 
pression and restriction, fragmented Protestantism is being 
molded into a more manageable body. 

Another severe attack upon the churches during the past 
year is known as the “Anti-rightist Campaign.” Numerous 
Christian ‘individuals and groups were denounced for dis- 
loyal attitudes and “reactionary” criticism. The entire 
Church has been subjected to this rightist purge, resulting 
in many arrests and imprisonments. 

Back of these current repressive measures lies a whole 
series of painful adjustments through which the Chinese 
Church has struggled in a decade of Communist rule. One 
is reminded of the ordeals produced by sudden isolation im 
the loss of missionaries and foreign aid, by the total closing 
of country churches during the land redistribution of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THINK a Christian can fight and still 

remain a Christian.” The boy speak- 

ing is fifteen years old, and is one 
of a group of twelve boys earnestly ex- 
ploring a question which apparently has 
great meaning for them. 

Another boy about the same age says, 
“No, that’s not right. The Bible says, 
“Turn the other cheek.’ That means that 
youre not allowed to fight—so if you 
fight you're not a Christian.” 

Another member of the group says, 
“Where I live if you don't fight people 
walk all over you; I don’t think God 
wants us to let people walk all over us.” 

This group of boys is meeting with 
the chaplain of the Youth Study Center 


-in Philadelphia, and the program in 


which they are participating is called 
religious group counseling. 

The scene now is the office of the 
chaplain. A sixteen-year-old girl is speak- 
ing. “All my life I've gone to church; I've 
accepted Jesus; I've prayed every night; 
I read my Bible; now I'm in this awful 
mess, If God really cared for me, he 
wouldn't let me down now. He would 
get me out of this... .” A long pause. “I 
don’t think I believe in God any more.” 
The girl cries quietly. 

The scene is a classroom in the school 
of the Youth Study Center. Today is 
Saturday, and there is no school. The 


group using the room, one of several 


groups meeting at this time in various 
classrooms, is a class in religious educa- 





“BECAUSE HE FIRST LOVED US” 


tion. The teachers are volunteers from 
community churches. They are teaching 
the children, all of whom are charged 
with some offense against society, a cur- 
riculum designed for this setting and 
these children. 

The scene is a worship service. About 
135 children, aged eight to sixteen, are 
singing the Lord’s Prayer. The voices 
are beautiful, as only the voices of chil- 
dren can be. Since these children are 
not allowed to have money or valuables 
in their possession while detained, it 
may sound strange to hear from the pul- 
pit of the chapel a call for an offering. 

No ushers come forward. No offering 
baskets are in evidence, but every head 
bows, and in a group of children charged 
with delinquencies ranging from truancy 
to homicide, there is absolute silence as 
each one offers what is most precious in 
the sight of God, a rededicated life. We 
cannot know for certain what passes 
through the mind of a child during this 
period, but we sense a response to the 
love of God in the silence, and we catch 
a glimpse of their thinking in subsequent 
sessions of personal and group counsel- 
ing. 


Children without ties 

Worship, education, personal coun- 
seling and group counseling—these are 
the facets of the Protestant ministry ex- 
tended to children detained in the 
Youth Study Center in Philadelphia. 
During the past two years in which I 
have been Protestant Chaplain at the 
Center, never has a day passed in which 
I could not rejoice and give thanks to 
God that these children need not be 
“desolate as those who have no hope.” 

Who are these children? We can say 
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CONTINUED 


simply that they are some of the twelve 
thousand who pass through the Youth 
Study Center each year. For the most 
part they are awaiting sentence by the 
Juvenile Court. Their stay in the Youth 
Study Center is usually short, although 
some few among them have already 
been sentenced and may wait many 
months for bed-space in one of our insti- 
tutions or for placement in foster homes 
—which, particularly for older boys and 
girls and for Negroes, are hard to find. 

Having said this much, we still do not 
know much about them. Where do they 
come from? What are their hopes and 
aspirations? How can we help them? 
Are they really different from other chil- 
dren? 

Picked up by the police or on com- 
plaint of parents or guardians, the chil- 
dren in the Youth Study Center come 
from all over Philadelphia. Although 
they may come from any level of society, 
most of them have never known a truly 
loving family, and many have only the 
loosest ties with parents, or, indeed, with 
any organized group. 

When the children first come to me, 
as do all Protestant children on entering 
the Center, I ask them to fill out a sim- 
ple form about themselves, Sometimes a 
boy hasn’t the faintest idea what his 
father does for a living. Often it is evi- 
dent that their parents just don’t know 
they exist. 

When I ask a boy what he wants to 
do after he is released, he may answer 
vaguely, “Go in the service,” or, “Get a 
job,” with no notion at all what kind of 
job he might get. His hopes and aspira- 
tions have no concrete form, for he has 
never in his life had any models to 
guide him. 

Yet these boys and girls are search- 


ing, trying to find some sense of per 
sonal identity, trying, in a fumbling kind 
of way, to see meaning in their lives. 

Any child who wants an interview 
with me can ask his supervisor to make 
an appointment. Ruth came to see me 
several times in this way. At first she 
didn’t talk much at all. Sometimes she 
would tell me about a skirt she was 
making in sewing class, or some minor 
incident of life in the Center. 

Then one day she walked in, sat 
down, and burst into tears. “I want to 
accept Jesus as my Lord and Savior, 
but I don’t know how,” she finally said. 

Many of these children can verbalize 
the things they have heard about God 
and religion, but the words are often 
empty. 

In the group counseling sessions, to 
start discussion I sometimes give each 
child a word, such as “God,” “home,” 
“father,” which he is supposed to de- 
scribe without actually mentioning it, in 
a sort of guessing game. Invariably, the 
descriptions of “God” and “father” are 
miles apart in concept. 

Nevertheless, these young people, in 
a crisis moment in their lives, are pe- 
culiarly open to new spiritual insights. 


“Bargaining” with God 

Does God answer prayer? How does 
God answer prayer? These are not ab- 
stractions for these children. The girl 
or boy who prays to get out of the Cen- 
ter and be returned*to his family, the 
one who prays to avoid the trial in court, 
the one who prays for a visit from a 
parent who refuses to come in, expects 
God to answer that prayer. 

After successive days of praying and 
finding no miracle of deliverance oc 
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On Sunday mornings, classroom in Youth Study Center is converted into sanctuary for Protestant worship led by Chaplain 
Cooke. An electronic organ used for chapel services was given by three Presbyterian churches of the Philadelphia area. 


curring, the time is at hand to explore 
the value and meaning of prayer. The 
time is at hand to explore the question 
of using a painful experience such as 
detention for positive growth toward 
realistic goals. 

All children have a tendency to “bar- 
gain” with God. “If He does this for me, 
then I'll do that for Him.” 

In the Youth Center setting, boys and 
girls quickly achieve the insight that 
they do not need to earn the love of 
God. It is not that they are worthy of 
God’s love, they discover, but that God 


loves them for what they are. 


I shall not soon forget the look of 
joyful amazement on the face of a seven- 
teen-year-old boy who, among other 
things, had twice attempted suicide. In 
the middle of a counseling session, he 
interrupted himself in midsentence and 
exclaimed, “I see it now, I see it now. 
God loves me.” 

For this boy, this was truly the be- 
ginning of a new life, with new under- 
standing of himself and his place in the 
world. A local pastor became interested 
in the boy, and when he was released 
to his home a solid church relationship 
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was established which after some time 
still flourishes. The specter of rejection 
because of his behavior has vanished 
for this boy in the warm acceptance and 
recognition he has found in the redeem- 
ing fellowship of the Christian Church. 


The need for love 

The premise upon which our min- 
istry operates is not original or new, It 
has its roots deep in the Christian faith. 
The unlovable child will never become 
lovable until he has known love. This 
ministry reflects and acts out that verse 
which reads, “We love Him because He 
first loved us.” 

In informal contacts with children, 
speaking to them as I pass along the 
spacious cheerfully-painted corridors of 
the Center, or in personal or group coun- 
seling sessions, I learn to know children 
better in two weeks here than I knew 
most children in my parish in two years. 
That anyone cares enough about them 
to want to be with them, to listen to 
them, is a new experience for many. 

Billy asks to come to see me almost 
every day. We rarely talk about any- 


thing in particular, but he knows he has 
Some children, after 
they have been coming awhile, begin 
to tell me all their secrets. The need to 
share the things about which one feels 
most guilty by confessing them to some- 
one else is strong in these children as 


found a_ friend. 


in all of us. They seem to know they 
can trust me not to give them away. 

On the other hand, I notice that when 
the children’s parents come to visit, the 
fifteen minutes twice a week are more 
than ample. The youngsters and their 
parents have nothing to say to each 
other. 

It was quite a surprise to the children 
to learn that the Sunday-school teachers 
who come in every week are volunteers. 
One of the boys finally got up his nerve 
to ask a teacher how much she was paid. 
When the boys and girls learned that 
these people came week after week 
simply for love of them, they were 
amazed. 

I remember a boy fourteen years of 
age who came to us very suspicious of 
all adults. He was unwilling to place 
trust in anyone for fear of being hurt. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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California teen-agers find that 


a generous dose of affection is the key 


to the hearts of migrant youngsters 


NEW KIND OF VACATION 


This is a story of forty teen-agers and 
how they exchanged the gaiety of a week 
of vacation at home for the hardships, 
and the satisfactions, of work among 
Spanish-speaking migrants. With money 
they had earned themselves, these West- 
minster Fellowship members helped to 
finance, and executed, a project which 
has excited the admiration of profes- 
sional workers in the field of the ministry 
to migrants. 

It might have taken place in any youth 
group. But it was the teen-agers of the 
Arcadia Presbyterian Church in Califor- 
nia who had the idea. 

During the week before Easter this 
year, the parents of these California 
young people were receiving cards from 
their sons and daughters which went 
something like this: 


“Man, are we having a ball. The food 
up here is great. We had a party with 
the Spanish-American kids last night, 
and it was a blast. By the way, the roof 
is practically on the building.” 

One of the girls wrote home: “We are 
so busy that there isn’t much time for 
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writing cards, Sleeping on the floor in 
that sleeping bag isn’t so bad, though 
it’s not like home. Chuck and I have 
been working with the migrant children 
in Bible school. They are so eager for 
affection that we give them all the love 
we can in the time we have.” 

The forty high-school young people 
had earned the privilege of participating 
in the work camp, which was under the 
auspices of the National Council of 
Churches. They had been chosen from 
the one hundred members of the Arcadia 
Westminster Fellowship for their eager- 
ness to participate, their ability to work 
well with others, and their contributions 
to two local work camps held previously 
during the year. These week-end camps 
provided the young people with useful 
experience in working together and 
learning how to plan their Easter vaca- 
tion project. 

In addition to these “test” work camps, 
Fellowship members had worked for six 
months doing odd jobs around Arcadia 
—everything from lawn-mowing to baby- 
sitting, from car-washing to catering 
dinners. Charging one dollar per hour 
for their services, they had earned over 


$1,300; the benevolence fund of the 
church boosted the total to $2,000. For- 
tified with their experience in local work 
camps, their $2,000, and plenty of teer- 
age exuberance, the forty young Arcadi- 
ans trooped north to meet the migrant 
families at Corcoran, a small town in the 
fertile San Joaquin Valley. 

Some of the families had temporary 
quarters in the housing camps on the 
vast ranches and farms in the valley. 
Others, trying to establish a permanent 
residence, were living in Corcoran, away 
from the ranch-owned camps. 

With the $2,000, the high-school 
youngsters set to work to build a com- 
bined chapel and activity center in the 
midst of the houses where the migrant 
families were trying to put down roots. 

The young Presbyterians also went 
into the outlying camps to conduct @ 
daily Bible school. Here they found their 
self-reliance and irfgenuity tested every 
minute. As one girl said, “We had every- 
thing prepared at home, All our crafts, 
activities, and curriculums were orgal- 
ized to the minute. What we didn’t know 
was that the little children speak Spam 
ish until they go to public school. The 
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Wendy Pauley takes time off from building a chapel for migrant families to make friends with a youngster. She is moderator of 
the Westminster Fellowship of the Arcadia, California, Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. J. Davis Barnard is pastor. 


Children of farm laborers at Corcoran, California, discover that scraps from Westminster Fellowship building project can 
be made into toys. Forty high-school students from Arcadia spent their Easter vacation constructing chapel at Corcoran. 
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first two days we had to conduct Bibl 
school in sign language.” By Wednes. 
day, the public schools had recessed fy, 
Easter vacation, and the older young. 
sters doubled as interpreters in the 
classes. 

The Westminster Fellowship mem. 
bers, with help from their six adult a¢. 
visers, had to cope with still other prob- 
lems. The first part of the week, the 
counteracted the migrants’ apathy and 
disinterest by acting as their own a¢. 
vance publicity for the school prograiy 
One senior boy explained, “On Monday 
at the beginning of Bible school, 
would knock on each door in the camp 
and gather the children together. By 
by Thursday, we would find them wait. 
ing in a big circle each time we arrive 
By the end of the week, we were finding 

: it hard to move among them, becaus 
owe ' they were so starved for affection that 
al they climbed all over us, begging for 
attention.” 

On Saturday, the chapel was virtuall 
completed. Now, on Sunday morning, 
this building serves as a church for th 
neighboring families, who are led in 
worship by the National Council o 
Churches’ migrant ministry. In the eve- 
nings, it houses youth fellowships, and 
serves as a recreation center. During the 
day, health clinics are held there, sevw- 
ing classes are conducted for the women, 
and preschool programs are carried on 
throughout the week for the small chil- 


Westminster Fellowship boys hold day-long car wash to raise funds for migrant 
chapel. Total earned by members was $1,300. 


dren. 

A type of work-camp program that 
is usually assigned to college students 
had been successfully carried out by 
high-school young people. But instead of 
thinking longingly of comfortable beds 
at home, warm baths, and a chance to 
relax, the workcampers spent their last 

Arden Vander Kam (center) finds migrant children return affection after their sus- vans taking erga: thels aarence if 

a gy ward spiritual maturity and debating 

Fe Soe Ree eee whether their work with the children 
would have lasting results. 

When the chapel was turned over to 
the Reverend Oscar Rodriguez, director 
of the migrant ministry in Kings County, 
California, his comment on the rugged 
work of the young Arcadians was warmly 
appreciative: “The simple, natural ap- 
proach which these young men and 
women used in working with more than 
two hundred migrant children resulted 
in unexpected discipline and orderliness 
in the Bible classes. I would say, by all 
means, that carefully chosen high-school 
students such as these do have the ma 
turity to undertake a project of ‘this 

_ nature. They gave our children a get 
With the help of a skilled carpenter and construction plans, young Presbyterians crous share of love and kindliness, and 
build a substantial chapel in a week. therein lies the secret of their success.” 
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dead HE earliest Christians were possessed by the con- gious beliefs of the Roman Catholic people of South 

, and (P viction of the living Christ, not as a doctrine to be America among whom he had served as a missionary. 

B the argued about as it is so often today, but as an Having everywhere, in their churches and in their 

a overwhelming and life-shaking faith. They could not homes, representations of the Madonna and Child and 

a keep silent about the wonder of the Resurrection, In of the Crucifixion, they seem to be encouraged by their 

chil the first five chapters of The Acts, it is seven times church to see Christ either as a helpless babe in his 
affirmed and proclaimed that God had raised Jesus from mother’s arms or as a figure forever fixed, beaten and 

that the dead, had exalted and glorified him, and had “made dead, upon the cross, he said. Constantly worshiping 

dents him both Lord and Christ,” that Jesus had “presented either an infant or a victim, they have no Christ for life. 

t by himself alive after his passion” and that they, his dis- And he added this revealing touch—that when they 

ad of ciples, were witnesses of this fact. want to describe someone who is weak and ineffective 

beds Later on, in the twenty-fifth chapter of The Acts, and not to be taken seriously, they sometimes remark, 

ce to we find the interesting account of the Roman procura- “Oh, he’s a poor Christ.” 

; 4 tor, Festus, reporting to King Agrippa about a prisoner The crucifix represents a helpless, broken, tortured, 

ating in his charge named Paul, against whom the chief defeated figure on a cross. Well, once on Calvary’s hill 

um priests and elders of the Jews had made grievous outside Jerusalem's walls, that was historical fact. But 
charges. But when the accusers had stated their case, that was not the end of the story. And the earliest Chris- 

ais Festus said he found that it was nothing more than a tians did not make the mistake of stopping there. They 

acter “dispute” with Paul “about their own superstition and always went beyond to the triumphant sequel. Their 

inty, about one Jesus, who was dead, but whom Paul asserted preachers did indeed proclaim Christ crucified, but in 

zged to be alive.” This is what those first Christians were the words of James S. Stewart, “They never pointed 

rmly always asserting: Jesus was alive and not dead. men to the cross without showing them the resurrection 

ap- Moreover, early Christianity was inspired with the light breaking beyond it.” 

and steadfast faith that the living Lord is truly “in the midst” What must be counted as deeply significant is the fact 

than of the worshiping Church, even “where two or three that early Christian art had no representations at all of 

ted are gathered in my name.” As an unseen, mysterious, but Christ on the cross. The sign of the cross was, along with 

vil real presence, he is there with the faithful when they, the sign of the fish, one of the characteristic signatures 

hoal calling upon his name, lift wp their hearts to the Father. of the first followers of the Way, but it was always the 

~~ In our Christian worship, and in our Christian living, empty cross. 

this it makes a vast deal of difference whether we habit- In one of her books, Maude Royden has described 

yen- ually think of Jesus as dead, or of Jesus as alive. those great old churches of Sicily where some of the 

and This fact was brought home to me sharply once when earliest and most glorious works of Christian art are 

$8.” I heard Dr. John’ Mackay give an address on the reli- preserved, Often the entire church, like St. Mark's in 
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THE LIVING CHRIST, 
THE EMPTY CROSS, AND 
THE COMMUNION FAITH (continuea) 


Venice, served as an illustrated Bible, a representation 
of the Christian faith in pictures for the many who 
could not read. Scenes from the Old Testament begin 
in the vestibule and continue inside along the lower 
walls of the church. Then along the upper walls are 
scenes from the New Testament, culminating toward 
the east end of the church most often with the Resur- 
rection and the Last Judgment, while the space in the 
apse above the high altar “is filled with a gigantic rep- 
resentation of our living Lord, so full of power and 
dignity, so awe-inspiring, so glorious, that when one 
goes into the church the entire building seems dom- 
inated by that great figure.” 

Miss Royden goes on to say that in this picture book 
of the faith every incident of what was called “the 
scheme of salvation” is included, with this extraordi- 
nary exception: there is nowhere, from one end of the 
church to the other, any picturization of Christ hanging 
on the cross. It’s as if they wanted to keep saying to the 
worshipers and to all the world, “He is not there; he 
is alive.” 

If you visit the oldest churches in the Middle East, 
the cradle of the faith, you will find among the mosaics 
and frescoes still preserved on their walls no example 
of the crucifix until well after the sixth century. For 
instance, the basilica of St. Irene in Istanbul, built in 
the Justinian era (527-565), shows in its apse an enor- 
mous blue cross on a gold background, and that is all. 
There is nowhere a depiction of Christ on the cross. 

The great church of Santa Sophia, most noteworthy 
of them all, for centuries used as a mosque, has been 
made into a museum by the Turkish government, and 
the coats of Muslin paint and plaster which concealed 
every Christian symbol on the walls are being pains- 
takingly removed. Among the rich mosaics so far un- 
covered one can find no representation of the Cruci- 
fixion. But with a signification of the faith of the early 
Church that cannot be overlooked, there is in the curve 
of the great apse above the altar space an impressive 
mosaic of the living Lord against a background of gold. 
This church was completed in 537. 


Impressed and possessed 


What had happened to the Christians of those earliest 
centuries is abundantly clear. The living and glorified, 
the reigning and conquering Christ had so deeply im- 
pressed and so fully possessed them that they would 
have regarded a crucifix as a quite inappropriate sym- 
bol of him for purposes of worship. So they left out of 
their churches altogether any depiction of the dead 
Christ on the cross. To them he was alive forevermore. 
When they portrayed him, they invariably made him 
young, strong, beautiful, victorious, vibrant with power, 
radiant with life. 

Archeologists and church historians assure us not only 
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that crucifixes were unknown in the churches until fiye 
or six hundred years after Christ, but also that they 
were uncommon for several centuries thereafter. In the 
seventh century came an attempt to enforce their use 
by ecclesiastical decree, but evidently there was long. 
continued resistance from priests and people. In the 
Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (1957), we 
find this statement: “As the central ornament of the 
altar [the crucifix] began to come into general use in the 
fifteenth century, though it had occasionally been 
used earlier.” Yet today in the Roman Catholic churches 
crucifixes are universal and predominant, some of them 
painfully realistic, holding before the people as they 
worship the overwhelming sense of Christ’s helpless. 
ness, brokenness, defeat, and death. 

Why this complete reversal of early Christian faith 
and practice? It had a close connection, there can be 
no doubt, with the gradual hardening of the theory 
of the Roman Catholic Mass, which in its central 
aspect is an enactment of sacrificial death. As is gen. 
erally understood, the doctrine of the Mass is that at 
each celebration Christ is offered to God as a victim on 
the altar. He is, so to say, nailed to the cross again at 
every service of worship. The fact of the Resurrection 
is slighted to such an extent that the living Lord be. 
comes in the minds of these people only a dim and 
far away figure. 


No need for repetition 


Our Protestant belief, on the other hand, affirms that 
Christ offered himself once for all on Calvary as a free, 
full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice for the saving of 
the world. The Westminster Confession of Faith speaks 
of it as “that once offering up of himself, by himself, 
upon the cross, once for all,” and again as “Christ's one 
only sacrifice.” 

Not only is there no need for repetition, but because 
of its very nature and place in history there can be no 
repetition of that sacrifice of Christ. That this is the 
clear teaching of the New Testament is evident from 
Hebrews 9:24-26: “For Christ has entered, not into a 
sanctuary made with hands, ... but into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. 
Nor was it to offer himself repeatedly, as the high priest 
enters the Holy Place yearly with blood not his ows; 
for then he would have had to suffer repeatedly since 
the foundation of the world. But as it is, he has ap- 
peared once for all at the end of the age to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 

How strange it is, moreover, that our Roman Catholic 
brethren consider it of such importance that their 
altars shall contain the bones or other relics of the 
dead saints. When a few years ago a new altar was ut 
veiled in St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York, the news- 
papers named a dozen saints and the “Three Magi,” 
relics of whom, it was said, had been placed inside the 
altar during the consecration ceremony. 

Let it be strongly emphasized that this preoccupa- 
tion with the material and perishable remains of the 
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dead past has little to do with the true genius of our 
faith, or with the Lord’s Supper as the high point of 
Christian worship. Christianity’s face is toward the 
future and the new being in Christ. It is a promise of 
life out of death, here and hereafter. We do commemo- 
rate with infinite gratitude his death for us. Chris- 
tianity’s roots are in the past. From Luther down, 
Protestant preaching has stressed the cross. The Resur- 
rection could not have occurred without the Cruci- 
fixion; no Easter without Good Friday. But we know 
also that without the Resurrection the Crucifixion would 
have been just another Roman execution, promptly for- 
gotten with countless others, and there would be no 
Christian religion today. Christianity is a religion of 
resurrection. 


A glad rejoicing 

The Holy Supper, although in one of its aspects a 
memorial of Christ’s death, is not a funeral service, nor 
is it in any sense whatever a re-enactment of his death. 
Rather, it is a celebration of his final conquest of death, 
a glad rejoicing because of the victory of good over 
evil, of life over death. In all this we return to the belief 
and practice of the earliest Christians, for whom the 
Lord’s Supper was so joyously grateful an occasion that 
they called it their Eucharist from the Greek word 
eucharistia, meaning “thanksgiving.” The service is and 
ought to be the supreme act of Christian thanksgiving. 

The empty cross on the Communion table is the 
symbol of victory. He is not there; he is risen. And 
when we meet about the table, he is with us, alive, a 
victorious Presence, the Real Presence. We believe it 
with all our hearts. He hears everything we say, sees 
all we do, loves us, receives our prayers, lifts his hand 
in benediction over us, saying, as to the little band in 
Jerusalem’s upper room, “Peace be unto you.” 

Indeed, it is the living Lord who is our host at the 
Communion table. He has invited us to come. It is he 
who feeds us. He died for us once, but he rose to life; 
and he now does not give us his dead self to eat in any 
form whatever. Rather, he offers to us his living self 
that he may live in us by faith. This provision of grace, 
that Christ can live in us and does live in us, is the 
supreme miracle, far more beautiful and wonderful 
than any supposed miracle of transubstantiation. He 
says to us in effect that just as we receive food and drink 
and take them into our physical bodies, there to be 
assimilated for our physical sustenance and growth, so 
we may by faith and love receive him into the very 
center of our beings. 

More than a memorial, the Sacrament at its climax 
is a divine action. Under the form of the consecrated 
bread and wine, a form chosen by himself, “Christ being 
present gives himself to us in the most intimate and 
personal way, entering into our lives” as food for the 
growth of our spiritual selves which are building up 
unto eternal life. “If any one eats of this bread, he will 
live for ever.” 

At this point someone may be thinking, “But it is all 
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so perplexing. Just how are we fed?” As soon as the 
question is asked, we recognize that we have to do here 
with a profound mystery. No mortal man will ever be 
wise enough to explain all that is involved in our feed- 
ing on Christ, in our union with him. But the reassuring 
wonder is that we do not need to know all that is in- 
volved. We need only to receive him in faith and love. 
This is all he asks. John Calvin wrote regarding the re- 
ception of Christ in the Sacrament, “If anyone inquire 
of me respecting the manner, I shall not be ashamed to 
acknowledge that it is a mystery too sublime for me to 
be able to express or even to comprehend; and to be 
still more explicit, I rather experience it than under- 
stand it.” 

Surely there is mystery enough in the process by 
which the food we eat becomes transmuted and built 
into bone and blood and muscle, into nerve fibers and 
brain cells, enabling us to see, to feel, to hear, to think 
and speak. Not the most brilliant physiologist in the 
world fully understands this process. But when we are 
hungry, we eat; and though like a baby or a savage or 
an animal, we may know nothing at all about the proc- 
esses of digestion or metabolism, nevertheless we are 
nourished and strengthened. Who can explain just how 
and why the sense of thirst is gone in a trice with a 
good drink of water? We only know that we must 
regularly take the right kind of food and drink. We trust 
nature to do the rest. 

Just so with our feeding on Christ in the Holy Supper, 
and with our opening our lives to him in our periods 
of daily devotions. We do not need to know the inward 
spiritual processes by which he nourishes our souls and 
our spiritual bodies unto everlasting life. We could not 
know if we would. This is a part of what the apostle 
Paul calls “the mystery of godliness.” We need only 
to take Christ at his word, offer ourselves to him as 
completely as we can, and receive him in faith, We 
may trust him to do the rest. 

The seventeenth-century writer, Thomas Fuller, re- 
ports that when Queen Elizabeth was questioned as to 
how she believed the Lord’s Supper to be efficacious 
for her salvation, she declined to try to explain it, but 
replied, 


He was the Word that spake it, 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what that Word did make it, 
I do believe and take it. 


What did that Word make it? He said, “I live because 
of the Father, so he who eats me will live because 
of me.” 

When we come to the Table, though there remains 
so much that is hidden from our finite understanding, 
nevertheless what the Lord Christ did make it, let us 
believe and take it, and in the spirit of the early Eu- 
charist, rejoice in his life-giving love, and thank him 
for it from the bottom of our hearts and in the living 
of our whole lives. 
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LADY 


IN THE LEGISLATURE 


At her desk in the Illinois Legislature, Frances Dawson, young-looking grandmother 
turned representative, checks over one of many pending bills. Printed stack at 
right contains texts of more than 2,000 potential laws offered this session. 


BY JANET HARBISON 


The Speaker of the House is pounding 
his gavel in an effort to break the con. 
versational knots of legislators scattered 
about the hall. The Assemblymen of the 
State of Illinois, and seven Assembly. 
women, are about to act on one of the 
more than two thousand bills they must 
dispose of in the average legislative ses- 
sion. 

“Let’s have a little order around 
here,” the Speaker intones. “We are 
ready to vote on this measure.” 

Seated at her desk on the Republican 
side of the House, Frances Dawson, in 
her second term as a representative from 
the seventh district, leans forward to 
press the button which will register her 
vote opposite her name on a big board 
at the front of the hall, via a green light 
for “aye,” a red one for “nay.” 

She watches the board to see how the 
bill is faring, and then goes back to 
reading her voluminous mail, keeping an 
ear cocked on the discussion of the next 
measure. 

A pretty, young-looking grandmother, 
Mrs. Horace Dawson used to be presi- 
dent of the Women’s Association of the 
First Presbyterian Church in her home 
town of Evanston, as well as a leader in 
just about every civic or cultural group 
in town. 

Her years of volunteer service, Ms. 
Dawson believes, were excellent prepa- 
ration for life as a lady-legislator. Thor- 
oughly sold on the need for ordinary 
citizens to interest themselves in gov- 
ernment, Mrs. Dawson thinks that more 
women, particularly women in_ theif 
fifties, when they begin to have a lot of 
leisure, ought to get into politics, where 
they have “a chance to do something 
about our governthent instead of just 
talking about it.” 

“If all of us who are Christians get 
discouraged and give up,” Mrs. Dawson 
opines, “then we can’t complain about 
the way things are run.” 

“She’s a lovely lady,” her male cob 
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Frances Dawson, Illinois Assembly- 


woman, finds lawmaking for a great state an exciting and vital job 


leagues say of Frances Dawson, “and 
an awfully good legislator.” 

“A civic whirlwind,” the Chicago Sun- 
Times called her when she first ran for 
the Legislature, “who ought to be sent 
to Springfield to blow things loose.” 

Trim and fresh in a dark-blue suit, 
her bright-blue eyes sparkling with en- 
thusiasm even though she had been out 
on a rather depressing tour of mental 
institutions until late the night before, 
Frances Dawson started her day with 
an eight-thirty committee meeting on an 
ordinary legislative morning not long 
ago. 

The committee on Public Aid, Health, 
Welfare and Safety was supposed to 
analyze and reconcile two different bills 
which would require various kinds of 
fireproofing measures in schools. Since 
the disastrous parochial school fire in 
Chicago last year, Illinois legislators have 
felt a compelling need to strengthen 
such laws. 

Humanitarian and social-welfare leg- 
islation is Mrs. Dawson's prime interest. 
In the recent session, she was co-sponsor 
of laws designed to improve the state’s 
work in the fields of mental retardation 
and child care, to combat discrimination 
in public housing, and to ensure equal 
pay regardless of sex. 

Frances Dawson had been doing her 
homework on the fireproofing laws in 
question, and as the committee discus- 
sion seemed about to bog down, she 
produced a letter from an expert in fire- 
prevention indicating how the defects 
in the proposed legislation might be 
remedied. 

“Don’t you think we could amend 
this in some way so as to do our duty 
in discharging our public responsibil- 
ity without making requirements which 
can't be enforced?” Mrs. Dawson wanted 
to know, and the sponsor of the bill, who 
had been intransigently insisting on 
keeping his measure just as it was, began 
to come around. 
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A graduate of Simpson College, and 
the winner of its Alumni Award in 1958, 
Frances Dawson taught history and civ- 
ics for a couple of years and got her 
M.A. at Northwestern before settling 
down to be a lawyer’s wife and to bring 
up two daughters, one of whom is mar- 
ried to a Presbyterian minister. 

The Dawsons have always been active 
in church life. Both of them attend an 
adult Bible class in Evanston; Mrs. Daw- 
son used to teach Sunday school, and 
her husband is currently president of 
the Board of Trustees of First Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

“You can’t have your church life way 
over here, and politics in a separate com- 
partment,” Assemblywoman Dawson be- 
lieves. “Some of our church’s Social Edu- 
cation and Action proposals are probably 
out in front of the thinking of some of 
us, but the Church must speak in this 
area.” 

Being a Christian doesn’t make it any 
easier to be a legislator, in Mrs. Daw- 
son’s experience. 

“In some ways it makes it harder. If 
you're conscientious in trying to do a 
job as a Christian, you run into difficul- 
ties. Take the simple matter of drinking. 
I don’t drink. When I was teaching Sun- 
day school years ago, I decided I'd have 
to take a stand on this. 

“I'm not self-righteous about it, but 
around the legislature, cocktails are 
served all the time. It took them quite a 
while to get used to the idea that I al- 
ways take ginger ale.” 

The life of a lady-legislator is not an 
easy one. Although the Legislature in 
Illinois sits only for six months every 
other year, the betweentimes are active, 
too. Frances Dawson takes seriously her 
responsibility to keep her constituents 
informed. She gets out letters to let them 
know how things are going in Spring- 
field, and accepts countless invitations 
to speak before local church and civic 
groups, even when she is not actually 


campaigning. 

“You elected me—then what?”; 
“School Problems in Illinois”; and “The 
Church and Politics” are samples of the 
topics on which she offers to speak. 

While the Assembly is in session, Mrs. 
Dawson is a weekly commuter from 
Evanston to Springfield. 

“You have to have a cooperative hus- 
band,” she says. “Mine is wonderful.” 
Though she believes that women have a 
particular contribution to make in gov- 
ernment, partly because, unlike many 
men legislators, they are generally free 
of commitments to any business or labor 
group, Mrs. Dawson feels that taking 
care of home and family is a wife’s first 
responsibility. 

To some people, state legislation seems 
rather dull compared with the global 
issues of the national scene. 

Frances Dawson is convinced that this 
attitude is wrong. 

“The things discussed in state Legis- 
latures immediately affect you,” she de- 
clares. “Of course, national questions are 
important, too. Foreign aid, defense, 
and disarmament—these are all impor- 
tant. But state legislatures pass hundreds 
of bills each year which immediately af- 
fect the individual.” 

To see that these laws in the State of 
Illinois reflect, in part at least, some of 
the Christian attitudes and humanitarian 
beliefs she holds dear seems highly 
worth while to Assemblywoman Daw- 
son, who says, “Life to me is so much 
more exciting than it seems to many 
women of my age.” 

The shadow of Abraham Lincoln is 
long over Springfield, and every eve- 
ning, when she leaves the State House 
for her hotel, Frances Dawson can read 
these words engraved at the back of the 
statue of the young Lincoln outside the 
legislative hall: “Without the assistance 
of that Divine Being ...I cannot suc- 
ceed. With that assistance, I cannot 


fail.” 
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46 news 


Religious Groups Fight 


Communists in Kerala 

The Communist government of Kerala, 
India, long losing popular support, last 
mouth faced a full-scale revolt. The only 
state in India to vote the Communists 
into power (1957), Kerala has a popu- 
lation of thirteen millions, among them 
the largest proportion of Christians in the 
nation. In June, Christians joined Hindus 
and Muslims in an organized movement 
to force the government out of office. 
Many persons have been killed or 
wounded in clashes with the police, and 
about 1,200 have been jailed. 

The Kerala development marks the 
third time in six years that a massive 
popular assault has been launched against 
a Communist government—the first in 
East Germany in 1953, the second in 
Hungary in 1956. 

The beginning of the Kerala revolt 
was June 12, called by opposition parties 
“Deliverance Day.” Disillusioned Indians 
began picketing government offices and 
urging people to withdraw their money 
from state banks. Prime Minister Nehru’s 
Congress Party and the Socialist Party 
have joined the religious forces in their 
efforts to oust the Communists. 

Wavering in the face of this concerted 
opposition, the Communists have made 
conciliatory offers to modify the unpopu- 
lar education law and to discuss other 
complaints against their administration. 
But even a three-day visit by Mr. Nehru, 
who had hoped to settle the dispute, 
failed to mollify the insurgents. 

Mannath Padmanabhan, Hindu chair- 
man of the School Managers Association, 
said, “We intend to intensify 
struggle.” R. Sankar, head of the Kerala 
Congress Party, said that both his party 
and the Socialists, as well as the religious 
groups, feel that antagonism toward the 
Communist government is so widespread 
that the campaign to unseat it must 


our 


continue. 

Tinder box of the revolt was a new 
education law which Christians, Hindus, 
and Muslims denounce as an attempt to 
convert the state’s 7,000 religious schools 
into “fertile fields for Red indoctrination.” 
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Roman Catholic Archbishop Joseph An- 
tipetty promised that “in this struggle 
we shall use only democratic and non- 
violent methods.” But according to offi- 
cials in the Congress Party, Communists 
masquerade as anti-Red pickets and in- 
stigate acts of violence. In four Kerala 
towns bloody clashes between demon- 
strators and the Communist police have 
occurred. 

The insurgent groups have publicly 
charged the government with misappro- 
priating funds, subverting the courts to 
favor Communists, using the police to 
persecute non-Communists, and insulting 
their religious convictions. 

The importance of this conspicuous 
example of disaffection with Commu- 
nism, observers feel, could hardly be 
overestimated. If Communism’s show- 
window in Southeast Asia doesn’t look so 
good, the spectacle may help many of 
the peoples in that pivotal part of the 
world to plan their political future real- 
istically. 


Presbyterian Alliance: 
Two New Members 


Two new member Churches, 
Africa and the other in Indonesia, have 
been placed on the rolls of the World 
Alliance of Reformed and Presbyterian 
Churches. They are the Presbytery of 
Liberia, located in Western Africa, and 
the Synod of the Christian Churches of 
Central Java, in Indonesia. 

Both new members of the Alliance, 
which unites more than 45,000,000 Chris- 
tians in Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches over the world in Protestant- 
ism’s oldest confessional alliance, are. the 
products of early missionary enterprise 
which have become independent 
Churches with active mission programs 
of their own. 

The Presbytery of Liberia, which in 
1958 celebrated the centennial anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Presbyter- 
ianism in the Republic of Liberia, began 
as a mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A, With 1,400 communicants 
in nine congregations, the Liberian Pres- 
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byterians are engaged in a program of 
evangelism and Christian service in the 
Liberian uplands, whose people have 
had little contact with the more advanced 
coastal regions until recent years. 

The Synod of the Christian Churches 
of Central Java, second recent addition 
to the World Alliance of Reformed and 
Presbyterian Churches, is a larger body, 
with more than 30,000 baptized mem- 
bers. A product of the missionary activity 
of the Gereformeerde Kerken of the 
Netherlands, the Synod is unique in that 
most of its members stem from conver- 
sions made among Java’s Muslim resi- 
dents. Indonesia is one of the very few 
places where Christianity has made im- 
portant progress among Islamic peoples. 

“With the addition of these two 
Churches,” Alliance General Secretary 
Marcel Pradervand said in announcing 
that the membership applications had 
been approved, “the total membership of 
the Alliance stands at seventy-six 
Churches, This represents an increase of 
more than 50 per cent over the 1950 
membership of fifty Churches.” Dr. Prad- 
ervand also noted that the new members, 
like the great majority of additions to 
the Alliance in recent years, are located 
in Asia and Africa. Latin America has 
also been a fertile area of Reformed and 
Presbyterian growth in recent decades. 


World Council: 


Visit to Moscow 


The World Council of Churches is 
planning to send its first official delega- 
tion to the Russian Orthodox Church, 
probably in December, it was announced 
last month. The group will most likely 
be headed by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
the Council’s Dutch-born general secre- 
tary. 

The delegation will return a visit 
by two representatives of the Russian 
Church, who left Geneya by plane for 
Moscow after spending three weeks at 
the Council’s Geneva headquarters, Dur- 
ing their stay, they conferred with Coun- 
cil leaders and studied the work of the 
organization’s various divisions and de- 
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partments. 
Visitors from the Russian Church were 


Archpriest Vitalii M. Borovoi of Vilna, 
a lecturer in early church history at the 
Leningrad Theological Academy, and 
Victor S. Alexeev, a lav member of the 
Moscow Patriarchate’s office for foreign 
relations. 

Their visit was the first ever made 
by representatives of the Russian Church. 
It resulted from a meeting at Utrecht, 
Holland, last August, when officials of 
the Moscow Patriarchate expressed a 
desire “to get firsthand information” on 
the work of the World Council. Prior to 
leaving for their homeland, the visitors 
said they looked forward to the establish- 
ment of “closer relations” between the 
Council and the Moscow Patriarchate. 

The Russian churchmen said they 
would present a report on their meetings 
with World Council officials at a session 
early in August of the Moscow Synod. 
The Synod will decide whom to send as 
observers to the meeting of the World 
Council’s Central Committee, which 
opens on the island of Rhodes later this 
month. 

During their visit to Geneva, the Rus- 
sian churchmen presented the World 
Council’s library with a collection of 
liturgical books and sermons published 
by the Moscow Patriarchate. It was an- 
nounced that the World Council would 
reciprocate by sending the Russian 
Church a set of works on the ecumenical 
movement. 


Women in the Church: 
Two For, Two Against 


Four Protestant church bodies recently 
took action broadening or limiting the 
role of women. 

Most dramatic event was the election 
of Miss Frances Kapitzky, a banker of 
Strasburg, Ohio, as first woman moder- 
ator of the 807,000-member Evangelical 
& Reformed Church, Her election auto- 
matically makes her co-moderator of the 
United Church of Christ, which is being 
formed through a merger with the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. Miss 
Kapitzky, who is president of the E & R 
Women’s Guild, has held several other 
important denominational posts. 

Another progressive step was taken 
by a relatively small (10,000-member ) 
church in Germany, the Synod of the 
Moravian Brethren Church, At a meeting 
last month, the Synod voted to ordain 
women to the denomination’s parish min- 
istry. } 
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Two American denominations — 
the Reformed Church in America and the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod—last 
month reaffirmed the subordinate role of 
women in their churches, At the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, it was reported that the “classes” or 
regional groups of the denomination 
overwhelmingly defeated a proposal to 
alter the constitution so that women 
could hold congregational offices. The 
defeated proposal would also have 
opened the ministry to women. 

The conservative Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, at its triennial conven- 
tion, reaffirmed its position that granting 
women the right to vote in the congre- 
gation would be contrary to the will of 
God. A resolution urged that congrega- 
tions continue to pay strict attention to 
St. Paul’s admonition (I Corinthians 
14:34): “Women should keep silence in 
the churches.” 


Nature Museum Opened 
At Ghost Ranch 


A $100,000 museum was dedicated 
last month at Ghost Raach, the study and 
conference center at Abiquiu, New Mex- 
ico, owned by the Board of Christian 
Education. The museum, named the 
Ghost Ranch Nature Museum, was 
erected and equipped by the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation and 
will be financed by the Foundation. 

The museum is devoted to water- 
conservation education and natural his- 
tory. The most valuable exhibit is the 
skeleton of a birdlike dinosaur (coelo- 


physis) found on Ghost Ranch in 1947 
by an American Museum of Natural His- 
tory expedition, This creature roamed 
northwestern New Mexico more than 
one hundred million years ago. The skel- 
eton has been described as one of the 
most important discoveries yet made of 
the continent’s early life. 

Outside the museum building is a per- 
manent conservation exhibit illustrating 
the story of water in relation to ‘grazing 
land and forest, and the problems of ero- 
sion, overgrazing, and other misuse of 
natural resources. 

Nature trails surround the museum 
building, where plant life, geologic for- 
mations, and other features of the land 
are labeled for the visitor. Animals and 
birds native to northwestern New Mexico 
are on exhibit, alive and in their natural 
setting. 

The Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation constructed and operates the 
famous Arizona-Sonora Desert Museum 
at Tucson, Arizona. 

Ghost Ranch was given to the Board 
of Christian Education of the former 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, in 1955 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Pack. The ranch 
is used primarily as a center for training 
leaders. Participants at last month’s cere- 
monies included Mr. Pack; Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake; the Reverend Wil- 
liam A, Morrison, general secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education; William 
H. Carr, a resource conservationist and 
educator who designed the museum; Dr. 
Paul Calvin Payne, former general secre- 
tary of the Board; and Hiram L. Parent, 
curator of the museum. 





Visitors to Ghost Ranch Nature Museum inspect case containing remains of pre- 
historic animal. Photo over case shows area where fossil remains were found. 
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Churchmen 


CUBA: 


Have Prominent Roles 


In New Government 


Text and photographs by Henry L. McCorkle 


Tractor clears rubble for new buildings in heavily-bombed town of Sagua de Tanamo. 





















HAVANA: Despite all one reads in some 
North American newspapers and most of 
what one hears on North American radio 
and _ television, three facts stand out 
clearly at the end of the first half-year 
of the new government in Cuba. 

First, in the opinion of the competent 
observers with whom I spoke, the Cuban 
government is not going Communist. 
Second, some kind of land reform is def- 
initely needed. Third, the Cubans do not 
hate the United States; they would just 
appreciate some privacy in order to work 
a few things out for themselves. 


The now-tired cry that the Commu- 
nists are taking over the government of 
Fidel Castro, or even that the govern- 
ment is slowly being dominated by Com- 
munist-liners, seems to have no honest 
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basis in fact. If the Cubans believed all 
this North American propaganda, they 
would certainly be more concerned than 
they appeared to me in a visit that took 
me to Havana, the central cities of Ma- 
tanzas and Cardenas, the eastern metrop- 
olis of Santiago de Cuba, and the interior 
of Oriente province. 

In fact, the Cubans are so amused by 
the stories about Communists taking over 
that they are inventing a few of their 
own. When we first saw the beautiful 
harbor of Matanzas, my Cuban col- 
leagues slowed down the car and looked 
over dramatically. “We must look quickly 
at the harbor, my friend,” said Dr. Fran- 
cisco Garcia, executive of the Presbytery 
of Cuba, “to see whether any Russian 
warships have arrived.” The harbor 
looked quite devoid of this kind of vessel. 
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Presbyterian pastors meet at Matanzas Theological Seminary to plan for relief and extension of work by Cuban Church. 


Another remark I enjoyed was, “Aiee, 
Cuba is most certainly going Communist. 
The [Roman Catholic] archbishop dedi- 
cated a new building last week in his red 
robes.” 

In a more serious mood, Cubans will 
freely admit that there are Communists 
in their country, and that the Reds would 
like to run the government, But patriotic 
Cubans like to think that North Ameri- 
cans can grasp the idea that the over- 
whelming majority of Cubans don’t like 
Communists than North 
Americans do. “We have just as many 
Communists in our government as you 
do in the United States (i.e., none),” a 
prominent government leader told me. 
“The Communists may try to look like 
friends of Cuba, but we in the govern- 
ment know what they are.” 


any more 





In an interview last month, U.S. syndi- 
cated columnist Ralph McGill questioned 
editor Ulises Carbo, of the highly re- 
spected, independent Havana newspaper 
Prensa Libre, about the charges of Com- 
munism in the Cuban army made by ex- 
iled Major Pedro Diaz Lanz. 


“There was some truth in what he 
said, but it is not nearly so important as 
he made it,” Sr, Carbo replied. “In the 
army there are a few officers—captains 
and lieutenants—who are Communists or 
extreme leftists. But they have no polit- 
ical influence in the government, and 
their influence in the army is small. Also, 
they are known.” 

In response to Mr. McGill's query, 
“What is the position of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church?” editor Carbo, whose journal 
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backs Fidel Castro but has not hesitated 
to criticize some of the premier’s actions, 
made a point often ignored outside the 
island, “The Catholic Church still 
strongly supports the Castro government. 
It would not do so if it believed for a mo- 
ment that Communism was a part of it,” 
Sr. Carbo said. 

We in the United States have seen and 
heard a great deal about the alleged 
Communists in the Cuban government. 
As far as I know, we have not seen or 
heard much about pro-Americans or non- 
Communists helping to govern Cuba. We 
have vet to see any stories about Chris- 
tians in the Cuban government, And yet 
almost every member of the Castro gov- 
ernment attends a Roman Catholic or 
Protestant church, I did not have time 
to meet more than a few government of- 
ficials, but if those I did meet and inter- 
view represent in any way the caliber of 
leadership in Cuba around Fidel Castro, 
we North Americans are more fearful 
than we have any reason to be. 

Chief among the government execu- 
tives who have been active in the Pres- 
byterian Church, for example, are Dr. 
Faustino Perez, a leader in the Havana 
underground who is now in the key post 
of minister for the recovery of stolen 
property, and Sr. Jose Naranjo, who re- 
cently became Cuba’s secretary of the 
interior after a short but successful term 
as governor of Havana province. Dr. 
Perez, slim and wiry with thick brown 
hair, is thirty-nine years old and one of 
Fidel Castro’s closest advisers, Sr. Na- 
ranjo, gregarious, tall, and handsome, is 
thirty-three and one of the leading young 


politicians in Cuba. 


Presbyterian minister Daniel Alvarez 
was called from his post as pastor of the 
First Spanish Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn to become one of the chief of- 
ficers in the Cuban department of social 
welfare. The Reverend Raul Fernandez, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church in 
Havana, is head of literacy work for the 
Cuban government. More than a dozen 
graduates of La Progresiva, the Presby- 
terian-related school in Cardenas, hold 
important posts in various ministries. 
Some Presbyterians are mayors and army 
district commanders. Other Protestant 
churches have contributed governmental 
personnel in like degree 

I talked with tall, distinguished-look- 
ing Dr. Raul de Velazco, who is the head 
of all of Cuba’s civic institutions and 
keeps a close watch on governmental op- 
erations, Dr. de Velazco, forty-four, is an 
active Roman Catholic, but represents 
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some three hundred different civic and 
church groups in Cuba, including Lions, 
Rotarians, Masons, and chambers of 
commerce. 

“*l can’t understand the United 
States press,” Dr. de Velazco said. “The 
only people here who agree with the U.S. 
newspapers are the Cuban Communists. 
There are no known Communists in the 
groups I represent. There are no known 


Communists in the government, and 


there are no known Communists now in 
the major union leadership.” 

The major Cuban preoccupation today 
is not Communism, but land reform. This 
has been symbolized by the tractor. No 
matter where you look in Cuba, you see 


Presbyterian Perez: “We are not anti- 
American. We want to be independent.” 


tractors, hundreds of tractors in all sizes 
and shapes. These have been contributed 
by the people of Cuba for land reform, 
particularly in the country’s largest, east- 
ernmost, and least-developed state, Ori- 
ente. 

The idea of the plain people contrib- 
uting tractors for “land reform” may seem 
too dramatic and naive for North Ameri- 
cans. But this is the way of the Cuban. 
He quickly becomes enthusiastic, and he 
likes to act before his enthusiasm dies 
down. This is also the way with the land- 
reform laws. They may be severe, but at 
least they are on the books, and bringing 
hope to thousands of families who have 
been in virtual serfdom for generations 
because of absentee landlordism and the 
abuses of the “company store.” 





Take Senor Rodriguez, for example, 
He is thirty-seven years old, but looks 
over fifty. He has been a sugar-mill 
“worker” for eighteen years in north. 
eastern Oriente province. He lives in one 
of twenty “company houses” on an inlet 
near a sugar-mill town. His house cop. 
sists of a dirt floor, four walls, three 
rooms, not including a bathroom, and a 
thatched roof which leaks badly. He and 
his wife have five children. 


He has “‘worked”’ for the sugar mill 
as a loader for eighteen years without a 
raise in salary. When he works, which js 
approximately three days a month four 
months of the year, he gets paid the 
equivalent of two American dollars a 
day. He doesn’t get his pay in cash, but 
in the usual credit at the company store, 
In the last eight months in which he 
didn’t get any work, he ran up an account 
of $190 at the company store, which he 
is now trying to pay off doing another 
job. He is fortunate he has another job. 
Most of his colleagues don’t. 

“If I could have a regular job paying 
me two dollars in cash a day, I would be 
a king,” Mr. Rodriguez said. He can’t go 
anywhere to get another job because he 
has been in debt to the company store 
ever since he started “working.” Prices at 
the store are from 10 to 100 per cent 
higher than anywhere else in the vicinity, 
but he can’t buy anywhere else. He 
doesn’t have any money. And though the 
company owns thousands of acres of 
ground, it won't even give its workers 
decent plots in which to raise garden 
crops. Most families have to exist on 
meager strips along the narrow-gauge 
lines of the sugar-company railroads. 

It’s no wonder that Mr. Rodriguez 
is in favor of land reform. “The new gov- 
ernment has also asked the company to 
build and repair our houses and put in 
concrete floors,” Mr. Rodriguez said. 

One of the most-used arguments 
against the land-reform laws is that pay- 
ments will be made at deflated values. 
This is true. The point that most people 
seem to miss is that the deflated values 
are the fault of the owners, not the gov- 
ernment or the land-reform laws. Some 
of the owners put low values on their 
hundreds of thousands of acres in order 
to avoid taxes, Now ¢hey are upset be- 
cause they are going to be paid accord- 
ing to their own evaluations. 


Land reform of some kind is essential 
in Cuba. Almost all Cubans would agree 
to this. And they would agree that Cu- 
bans must work the land-reform problem 
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out by themselves. “This is a Cuban rev- 
olution, not somebody else’s,” cabinet 
member Dr. Faustino Perez said to me in 
the capitol building in Havana. “Latin 
American people feel irritated if they 
know other people are watching every 
move they make. We are not anti-Amer- 
ican. We just want to be left alone—to 
have the right to determine our own pol- 
icies—to be independent.” 


Dr. Perez, who has been active in the 
First Presbyterian Church of Havana for 
the past dozen years, urged North Amer- 
icans to come to Cuba to see for them- 
selves whether or not the government 
was in good hands, “All we want is the 


Roman Catholic de Velazco: ‘’... there are 
no known Communists in government.” 


complete truth spoken and written about 
Cuba,” he said. 

Another Cuban with whom I spoke 
left me with this question: “What will 
happen if the time comes when there is 
a real threat to the democratic way of 
life in North America—will Cubans de- 
fend the people who made the bombs 
which killed some of their children, 
mothers, and fathers in the revolution?” 
After seeing what some of these U.S.- 
made bombs did in Oriente province, one 
could ask the same question, The time 
has long since passed when North Amer- 
icans could afford to be smug about Cuba 
—or any other Latin American country, 
for that matter, 
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More and More Hardships 


For East German Christians 


The reports kept coming out of Soviet- 
run East Germany. “A new era of barba- 
rism and inhumanity” was under way. 
And the targets of the Communists were 
the Christians. 

In Saxony more than six hundred pas- 
toral offices in the Evangelical Church 
were vacant—and would remain vacant, 
because the shortage of clergy was par- 
alleled by a drop in the number of the- 
ology students. The number of children 
taking part in catechism classes had de- 
creased 50 per cent since 1952. 

Pastoral care in Soviet Zone hospitals 
had almost come to a standstill. Under 
a 1956 decree, clergymen were permit- 
ted to visit the sick only when “specifi- 
cally requested” by patients. In youth 
prisons, penal workcamps, and prison 
hospitals no pastoral care was allowed. 

An East German pastor, identified 
solely as “Pastor Eisner,” was brutally 
evicted by Communist officials from his 
apartment in the parsonage at Hoyer- 
swerda. His furniture was dumped into 
the street. The fact that his wife was ex- 
pecting a child held “no interest,” it was 
reported, for the officials. 

In the Soviet sector of Berlin a court 
ruled that active participation in church 
life constituted “strong grounds for di- 
vorce.” In making its ruling, the court 
said, “Progressive-thinking people in our 
state of workers and farmers cannot be 
expected to remain tied to a marriage 
partner who leans more and more to- 
ward the Church.” 

“Increasing and systematic interfer- 
ence with Church literature” was _re- 
ported. The East German Communists 
were said to have demanded that even 
the theology of St. Paul be “revised” so 
that the apostle’s teachings might seem 
to harmonize with Soviet Zone policies. 

Returning from a tour of East Ger- 
many, Professor Otto A. Piper of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary told of other 
Communist efforts to harass the church. 
East Germans, he reported, were not 
permitted to travel to the West except 
in special emergencies such as the im- 
pending death of a parent or a child. 
Often the autocratic machinery of the 
Communist state worked so slowly that 
the persons concerned had died before 
travel permits could be issued. And 
“participation in a funeral service,” Pro- 
fessor Piper said, “was a sentimental af- 
fair which the authorities had no reason 
to encourage.” 
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Professor Piper described the eco- 
nomic plight of ministers in East Ger- 
many. Their meager earnings dwindled 
20 per cent since last year, he said, be- 
cause of the Soviet Zone’s prohibition of 
any financial contributions being sent to 
them from the West. Furthermore, a 
high tax had been slapped on new goods, 
which in many cases made it impossible 
for the recipient of a parcel to accept it. 
All regularly-sent parcels were in dan- 
ger of confiscation. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor Piper recommended that warm 
clothing still be sent; and drugs for use 
in hospitals; and food (through Swiss 
Overseas Company, Inc., 249 West 34th 
St., New York 1)—and letters. “Your 
personal letters mean more than you 
think to your brethren.” 

The Church was resisting all these 
harsh measures. Its leaders spoke up. 
The sharpest protests were made by 
Bishop Otto Dibelius. He condemned 
the doctrine that “the Church should, 
and can, adopt—beyond its proper mis- 
sion—State character, State tasks, and 
State dignity, and thus become itself an 
organ of the State. . . . Like the Nazi 
state, the Communist regime does not 
tolerate Christians taking their yardstick 
for what is good from the Gospel and 
not from State ideology.” 


Serviceman’s Son Spurs 
Airlift for Dr. Schweitzer 


Thanks to the initiative of the son of 
an American serviceman, some $400,000 
in medical supplies will be flown from 
Naples to Dr. Albert Schweitzer for use 
in the renowned Protestant missionary’s 
hospital in Lambaréné, French Equa- 
torial Africa. 

The project has been dubbed “Bobby’s 
Safari,” after a United States Air Force 
sergeant’s son who wrote Lt. Gen. Rich- 
ard C, Lindsay, his father’s commanding 
officer at NATO headquarters in Naples, 
that he wanted to help Dr. Schweitzer. 

Bobby Hill, thirteen, whose home is 
in Waycross, Georgia, wrote to Gen. 
Lindsay: “I asked my father to buy some 
medicine. .. . If there is a way to get it . 
to Dr. Schweitzer, since I have found no 
other way, I thought that if any of your 
airplanes go where Dr. Schweitzer is, 
they would deliver it for me. Maybe 
some other people will want to give some 
medicine, too.” 

The appeal was turned over to an 
Italian radio program, and contributions 
poured in from all over Italy. They 
ranged from bottles of aspirin to one 
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pharmaceutical firm’s pledge of $250,- 
000 in medical supplies. 

When Dr. Schweitzer heard of the 
project, he asked the boy’s name so that 
he could send him “my grateful thanks.” 
But Bobby will get much more than that. 
He'll be aboard the transport plane that 
will deliver the 9,000 pounds of supplies. 

Now, while preparations are under 
way, the youngster is awaiting the big- 
gest thrill of his life—that of shaking the 
hand of the eighty-four-year-old theolo- 
gian, philosopher, musician, and healer. 


Lutherans Differ on 
Need for Parochial Schools 


Two of the nation’s principal Lutheran 
bodies took opposite viewpoints recently 
on the need for church-operated school 
systems. 

Delegates to the Augustana Lutheran 
Church convention went on record as 
opposed to the establishment of paro- 
chial schools for secondary education. 

The 600,000-member denomination 
expressed its preference for tax-sup- 
ported public schools in approving a re- 
port which called on the Church’s mem- 
bership to “share as fully as possible in 
strengthening and improving them.” 
Based on a three-year study of the issue, 
the report declared that “there appears 
to be no need or desire” on the part of 
Augustana’s constituency for a general 
system of Church-supported high schools 
of either the parochial type or boarding 
academy. 

The report pointed out the urgent ne- 
cessity of promoting a strong program of 
Christian education within the home and 
parish. “A strong parish education pro- 
gram is essential to the welfare of the 
church, and is vital to the child,” it 
stated. “The right to offer such instruc- 
tion is a part of our American heritage, 
and it should be jealously guarded.” 

Parochial schools, both elementary 
and secondary, were strongly defended 
by the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
as providing “a specifically Christian 
education which the public school can- 
not supply.” 

A statement approved unanimously 
by the Synod at its 44th triennial general 
convention declared that the denomina- 
tion’s schools were not operating in com- 
petition with public schools, nor were 
they intended to attract the support of 
church members away from these insti- 
tutions. 

“The development of Lutheran ele- 
mentary and high schools,” the state- 
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ment stressed, “is not to be misinter- 
preted as a criticism of the public school, 
disinterest in the public school, or un- 
willingness to support the public school. 

“The effort of the state in public edu- 
cation is a community effort and there- 
fore the responsibility of every citizen,” 
the Synod declared. “The Church rec- 
ognizes the responsibility that every citi- 
zen has to support and uphold the pub- 
lic schools.” 

In the 1958-59 school year, 1,268 of 
the more than 5,000 Missouri Synod 
congregations operated elementary 
schools with a total enrollment of 138,- 
338. In addition, the Synod’s congrega- 
tions conducted sixteen community 
Lutheran high schools with 7,748 stu- 
dents. These schools represent the most 
extensive system of parochial education 
operated by any Protestant denomina- 
tion in this country. 


New Postage Stamp 
Depicts Cross 


The cross appears as part of the de- 
sign of the newest denomination of 
United States postage. It is St. George’s 
Cross, displayed prominently on the new 
two-and-one-half-cent stamp issued by 
the Post Office Department. A denomi- 
nation not seen before, the stamp antici- 
pates a rate increase for printed matter 
postage. Now two cents, the rate is 
scheduled to advance soon to two-and- 
one-half cents. 

Showing the Bunker Hill monument 
in Boston, Massachusetts, the stamp was 
placed on first-day sale there on the an- 
niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill in 
1776. Behind the monument is the flag 
of the Massachusetts colonists, under 
which they fought that day. The banner 
features the Cross of St. George. 

It is not the first time a cross has ap- 
peared on a United States postage stamp 
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as part of its design. The first commemp. 
rative stamp ever issued by the United 
States was the two-cent value of the 
Columbian series of October 12, 1892 
to mark the 400th anniversary of the 
landing of Christopher Columbus. } 
showed three Franciscan monks accom 
panying Columbus, who carried a crogs 
to plant in the soil of the New World 


Board to Publish 
New Youth Magazine 


The first issues of Hi Way, a new 
magazine for senior highs, and Venture, 
a revised magazine for junior highs, will 
be published in October by the Board of 
Christian Education of The United Pres. 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

Designed especially for the high. 
school age students of the Church, Hj 
Way will be published monthly. 

A typical issue will present stories on 
almost every aspect of the high-school 
student’s busy life, from religious under- 
standing to social behavior. Last year a 
pilot issue of Hi Way was distributed to 
3,000 senior high boys and girls. Com- 
ments received from these first readers 
helped the editors to know what subjects 
were of primary importance to the stu- 
dents. 

Venture, the magazine for junior highs, 
has been revamped, and will become a 
monthly publication starting on October 
1. The new format will also be thirty- 
two pages. 

Extra features such as stories for boys 
and girls, articles about junior high prob- 
lems and interests, fellowship activities, 
new events, puzzles, humor, and objects 
to make will fill each issue. 


The Foundation: 


How To Give Yet Receive 


The United Presbyterian Foundation 
has recently published a pamphlet de- 
scribing three income and annuity plans, 
under which individuals or couples who 
make an endowment gift to benefit the 
Church are paid an income for life. All 
three plans offer substantial tax savings. 
One plan offers a tax-free return from 
bond investments. The others provide 
for guaranteed annual payments or for 
a dividend income with growth potential. 

Mr. Don Emerson Hall, director of the 
Foundation (156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York) will be glad to fill 
requests for the folder entitled “Three 
Attractive Ways To Give To the Church 
Yet Receive.” 
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The “mayor” presents plant to Mrs. Laura 
Schwartzman as a regular feature of 
the monthly Golden Age party. Look- 
ing on are Lou Ann Castanie of the 
Kennel City group and Mr. E. Romer. 


Burt Moore: 
Mayor of Kennel City 


Most people think that today’s “crazy” 
teen-agers and older citizens don’t mix. 
But they seem to get along very well in 
Overland, Missouri, largely through the 
efforts of Kennel City, an organized teen 
town dedicated to community service. 

The four hundred members of Kennel 
City, which gets its name from the Hus- 
kies, Ritenour High School athletic team, 
are high-school students from Ritenour 
and private schools of the area. 

Kennel City operates on a city gov- 
emment basis complete with a mayor, 
Burt Moore. A Sunday school student 
and church member at Overland Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.), Burt says, in 
wonder that such things could happen: 
“Many of our senior citizens are in old- 
age homes, or living in a single room in 
their children’s homes, and are lonely. 
We found out they really wanted to get 
out and meet people and have a good 
time.” 

In April, 1958, the teen-agers obtained 
names of Golden Agers from ministers 
and nursing homes. They found twelve 
between seventy and ninety-three and 
held their first party. Today the group 
numbers thirty. It meets the last Sunday 
in each month from one to four in the 
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This time ‘“‘mayor” Burt Moore is on receiving end as he is presented with plaque 
by Frank Thiemann, president of the Ritenour Optimist Club during National 
Youth Appreciation Week. Other Kennel City members sharing honor are: Buzz 
Manley, chief of police; Clem Buschmann, commissioner of public works; Mary Lou 
Kough, city clerk; and Rommie Mcllvain, president of the chamber of commerce. 


afternoon. 

“All of us have a ball,” Burt says. 
“Some of those old people are mighty 
interesting, especially one ninety-three- 
year-old man who can really tell some 
experiences.” 

Teen-agers pick up oldsters in cars 
borrowed from parents and return them 
to their respective homes. In between 
are three hours of entertainment, games, 
music, and refreshments. Everybody 
goes home with a fresh flower. 

The project calls for work, ingenuity, 
and money. “You see,” Burt says, “most 
of us work after school or on Saturdays, 
and we pay four dollars annual dues to 
Kennel City, which isn’t enough to take 
care of everything. So we have an em- 
ployment committee and offer the serv- 
ices of Kennel City, collectively or indi- 
vidually, after school hours.” 

An Overland bank hired the Kennel 
City boys and girls to type 5,000 en- 
velopes, a job which brought in $75.00 
for the club. 

Another merchant with a new parking 
lot to dedicate turned the project and 
a fixed sum over to Kennel City. 

Other community projects besides the 
Golden Age Club include Easter egg 
hunts for orphans; caroling for shut-ins; 
and guest nights at big league baseball 
and basketball games, when the teen- 


agers take as many as 105 orphans to a 
game. 

Once a month Kennel City holds its 
own party, a dance for the members, in 
the high-school gym. According to Burt 
Moore, however, it’s the service projects 
which hold the group together. 

A member of the Ritenour Student 
Council since eighth grade and now its 
president, Burt works after school at 
Monsanto Chemical Company and occa- 
sionally helps out at Thom McAn shoe 
store on Saturdays. He also plays basket- 
ball on his church team and served as a 
member of the White House Conference 
for Education last fall. 

In November Burt stood before the 
television cameras in St. Louis. The oc- 
casion was a salute to him, as Mayor of 
Kennel City’s four hundred teen-age citi- 
zens, by Optimist International during its 
National Youth Appreciation Week. 

A few days earlier he received a 
bronze plaque from the Ritenour Opti- 
mist Club of Overland, in a public pat 
on the back for Kennel City’s service to 
the community. 

In the upper tenth of his class, Burt 
thinks he will major in math in college, 
with an eye on an engineering degree. 
He was graduated from Ritenour High 
School last spring. 

—MILpRED WEILER 
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FIFTY WIN SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


Fifty United Presbyterian high-school seniors are the recipients of scholar- 
ships ranging up to $1,000 (in reference to need) from church-related colleges. 

For the fourth consecutive year, hundreds of students from every state 
applied for the scholarship assistance offered through the Board of Christian 
Education. The young people were selected on the basis of scholastic ability; 
leadership; character; and service to church, community, and school. To 
qualify, students had to be members of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and rank in the top third of their class at the end of their junior year. 

Winners, who are listed below, underwent a series of examinations and 
interviews. Each was permitted to select the church-related college he wished 


to attend. 


Winner 


JULIE kK. BOCK 

ELIZABETH ANNE BUCHANAN 
J. KENT BULL 

SUZANNE CHAPMAN 

BRUCE CLAYTON COGAN 
LORRAINE M. COMMERET 
JUDITH A. DOLLENMAYER 
CELIA A. ERICKSON 

CAROLYN A. ERTELL 

PHILIP D. PEHRLE 


CAROL A. FORD 


MICHAEL D. GARRETT 
SHERRILL K. GREEN 
JEAN E. GROVE 
MARILYN L. HARMAN 
ANN HARRISON 
RUTHELLEN HELLYER 
RUSSELL E. HOLMES 
ELEANOR L. JACKSON 
BETTY J. JAGGARD 
THOMAS C. JONES 
RUTHIE LOU KIEFER 
RONALD R. KRIKAC 
JOAN L. LARSON 
DIANE C. LEENHEER 
BRUCE A. MacIN' TYRE 
ANN M. MACK 

SUSAN ANN MARS 


FREDERICK H. MATTES 
CAROL OSTERHOUT 
LYNNE LOUISE PFARRER 
JANICE C. PRITCHARD 
CHARLES D. REED 


RICHARD R. RING 
MARGARET E. ROE 

SUSAN DEE SCHAEFER 
CLARISSA J. SEELY 

ETHEL F. SMITH 

ALAN J. SOREM 

ELOISE J. STAATS 

MAREN R. SUNDQUIST 
PATRICIA LEE SYLVESTER 
BARBARA E. TATE 
ELIZABETH A. TURNER 
LAURA O. TURNER 
MARGOT ANN UEHLING 
JANET K. WACHTER 

RUTH E. WALTER 

JANICE M. WALTERS 
LINDA MAY ZEEB 


Church 


Central, Eugene, Ore 
Memorial, Rockville, Ind. Wooster 
Miller M1., Upper Darby, Pa. Wooster 
First, Tulsa, Okla. Tulsa 
Glenshaw, Pa. Wooster 
Hope, Jersey City, N.J. Muskingum 
Pasadena, Pasadena, Calif. Occidental 
Grace, Council Bluffs, lowa Coe 
Deerhurst, Kenmore, N.Y. Wooster 
College Hill, Tulsa, Okla. 
Westminster, Mo. 
Westminster, Tacoma, Wash. 
Lewis & Clark 
First, Monett. Mo. Maryville 
North, Geneva, N.Y. Wooster 
Knox United, Pasadena, Calif. Monmouth 
First, Stockton, Calif. Occidental 
First, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Maryville 
First, Placentia, Calif. Occidental 
First, Beloit, Wis. Macalester 
Aurora, Ore. Lewis & Clark 
First, Fond du Lac, Wis. Carroll 
Grace, Jenkintown, Pa. Lafavette 
First. Englewood, N.J. Wooster 
First, Sturgis, 8. Dak. Macalester 
First. Blackwell, Okla. Trinity 
First, North Haledon, N.J. Beaver 
Trinity, Chicago, Il. Carroll 
Central, Des Moines, Iowa Monmouth 
Summit Ave., Bremerton, Wash. 
Whitworth 
Carroll 
Wooster 
Wilson 
Wilson 


College 
Lewis & Clark 


Kiel, Wis. 
Stone, Clinton, N.Y. 
Elmora, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Ewing, Trenton, N.]. 
Westminster, Oklahoma City 
Westminster, Mo. 
Edgewater, Chicago, Il. Lake Forest 
First, Troy, Mich. Alma 
Oak Hill, St. Louis, Mo. Missouri Valley 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N.J. Maryville 
Holt. Mich. Alma 
First, Hutchinson, Kan. Wooster 
First, Dallas, Ore. Lewis & Clark 
First, Concord, Calif. Whitworth 
North Como, St. Paul, Minn. Macalester 
Hanover, Ind. Wooster 
First, Corning, lowa Macalester 
First, Corning, lowa Monmouth 
First, Gothenburg, Neb. Hastings 
First, Tekamah, Neb. Hastings 
First, Coos Bay, Ore. Lewis & Clark 
Westfield, Scotch Plains, N.J. Maryville 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. Grove City 











Presbyterian Heads 
Alcohol Study Group 


John Park Lee, Presbyterian layman 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania, recently 
was elected president of the North Con- 
way Foundation, an interfaith agency in 
which Protestants, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews study problems of alcoholism. 

Mr. Lee is secretary of the Office of 
Health and Welfare of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A., as well as chairman 
of the Committee on Problems of Alcohol 
of the National Council of Churches 

At the Foundation’s fifth annual meet- 
ing in North Conway, New Hampshire, 
members heard addresses by several au- 
thorities. Dr. Raymond G. McCarthy of 
Yale University told the group: “Some 
scientists believe there are physical dif- 
ferences among people who develop al- 


John Park Lee 


coholism. ... Others believe there are 
emotional differences. Of the 70,000,000 
adult users of alcoholic beverages in our 
society, about 7 per cent become alco- 
holics.” 

A psychiatrist, Dr. Ebbe Curtis Hoff, 
of the Medical College of Virginia, listed 
alcohol among five categories of drugs to 
which some persons become addicted. 
The others he cited were (1) the mor- 
phine group, “mood changers of which 
science is afraid”; (2) the barbiturates, 
“mind obliterators, the sleep producers’; 
(3) food, “one of the most serious addic- 
tions because there are so many addicts’; 
(4) work, used excessively as an escape 
from some unsolved problem. The ar- 
rested alcoholic, Dr, Hoff said, sometimes 
transfers his addiction, becoming ob 
sessed with food or*work, 

The psychiatrist said that people be- 
come alcoholics because they are unable 
to face the present, “the leading edge of 
experience. ...If an alcoholic is to get 
well, he must learn to live with the pres 
ent.” 
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Of People and Places 


RULING ELDER DOUBLY HONORED 

The fiftieth anniversary of the ordi- 
nation as an elder of Walter Lathrop 
Johnson was recognized recently at a re- 
ception-tea by members of First Presby- 
terian Church, Ossining, New York (the 
Reverend Victor Baer, pastor). Mr. John- 
son, now in his eighty-fifth year, has held 
membership in First Church for seventy 
years. Two weeks prior to the tea, Ruling 
Elder Johnson was honor guest at a testi- 
monial dinner given by the doctors of 
Phelps Memorial Hospital in apprecia- 
tion of his many years as chairman of 
the board of directors, a position from 
which he resigned this year, 

In 1926 Mr. Johnson was elected to 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., which he 
served as vice-president from 1954 to 
1959. He is still active on several com- 
mittees. Among his many _ business-re- 
lated activities, he has been president 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, pres- 
ident of the Cotton Clearing Association, 
governor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change (five years its vice-president), 
and a director of several corporations. 
Church and philanthropic interests play 
a large part in Mr. Johnson’s life. 


NEW PARK COLLEGE PRESIDENT 

Dr. Paul H. Morrill recently assumed 
the duties of president of church-related 
Park College, Parkville, Missouri. He 
succeeds Mr. Marion J. Stooker, who has 
been serving as acting president since 
late last year. Dr. Morrill left a post as 
director of the centennial campaign and 
public relations for the College of Woos- 
ter (Ohio), also a Presbyterian-related 


Dr. Paul H. Morrill 
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elder Walter Lathrop Johnson 





institution. Prior to 1953, he taught at 
the Irving School, Washington Hall, 
Pennsylvania State University, North- 
western University, and the University 
of Tampa. 

Dr. and Mrs. Morrill have four chil- 
dren: three sons and one daughter. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

The Reverend L. A. Anderson, at a 
service in First Presbyterian Church, 
Rolla, North Dakota (the Reverend Clay- 
ton R. Parcels, pastor), was elected pas- 
tor emeritus of the church after twenty- 
three years of service. Later, at a recep- 
tion which celebrated Mr. and Mrs, An- 
derson’s fiftieth wedding anniversary, 
they were presented with a gift of money. 
@ Mrs. W. P. Baswell, at a reception 
marking completion of thirty years as 
organist of First Presbyterian Church, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma (the Reverend Dr. 
Donald W. Ruth, pastor), was presented 
with a silver tray. 
@ The Reverend Hugh Judson Bur- 
roughs, and Mrs. Burroughs, were hon- 
ored at a reception in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, Jasper, Tennessee, 
in observance of the couple's fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. Among those pres- 
ent were two daughters and five sons. 
The latter, all Presbyterian ministers, are 
the Reverends Cortley H., Amos Moody, 
William A., Ewing, and Raymond Bur- 
roughs. 
@ Miss Elizabeth Hoffman was honored 
upon completion of seventy-five years of 
membership in Doylestown (Pennsyl- 
vania) Presbyterian Church (the Rev- 
erend Dr. Thomas Stratton Goslin, II, 


NEWS 


pastor). Miss Hoffman has served as a 
trustee, financial secretary, and president 
of one of the adult classes. She still at- 
tends church every Sunday. 

@ The Reverend William A. Lloyd, pas- 
tor emeritus of the Leesburg Presbyte- 
rian Church, R.D., Volant, Pennsylvania, 
was recognized at a Sunday service in 
observance of his seventy-fourth birth- 
day anniversary and his thirty years of 
ministry in the church. IIIness prevented 
Mr. Lloyd’s attendance, but a tape re- 
cording of the service, and a gift of 
money, were later presented to him. 

@ Senior Master Sergeant Richard Man- 
agan, at a banquet in Dayton, Ohio, was 
named that citys Chamber of Com- 
merce “Airman of the Year.” Thirty- 
four-year-old Sgt. Managan has sixteen 
years of military service behind him, 
and has received many decorations and 
awards, including the Purple Heart with 
oak-leaf cluster. In cooperation with per- 
sonnel of Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Sgt. Managan was named for the 
award because “of his outstanding con- 
tribution to the safety and well-being of 
pilots and aircrews through his develop- 
ment and live-testing of emergency es- 
cape and survival equipment and tech- 
niques ... regardless of personal risk.” 
He and his wife received an expense- 
paid week-end trip to New York, to- 
gether with fifty dollars from the 
Chamber of Commerce and seventy-five 
dollars from Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base. The couple are members of the 
Bath Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
James H. Conley, pastor), where Ser- 
geant Managan has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees and is now serv- 
ing as its chairman. 





On the Air 


The Protestant Hour—“A Faith to 
Believe,” with George M. Docherty, 
speaker, in the United Presbyterian 
U.S.A. series. Music by the Muskin- 
gum College Choir, Carried over 
more than 300 radio stations across 
the country. 


Church of the Air—William D. Liv- 
ingstone of San Diego, speaker, CBS 
radio network, August 9, 9:30 to 
10:00 a.m. (EDT). 


Pilgrimage—Quincy Howe and 
guests in discussions of topics of cur- 
rent interest in the news, ABC radio 
network, Sundays, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. 
(EDT). 
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CHURCH PROVIDING HOME FOR 
FURLOUGHED MISSIONARY FAMILY 

Westminster Presbyterian Church of 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (Dr, G. Ray- 
mond Campbell, pastor) , has undertaken 
to provide furnished living quarters each 
year for a missionary family while on 
furlough. Apart from utilities, no ex- 
penses to the residents are involved. 

The close proximity of Oklahoma City 
University is conducive to language and 
other studies. Dr. John C. Corbin of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations is helping Westminster Church 
get in touch with missionaries whose 
furloughs are scheduled in the next few 
years. 
MISS ROE HONORED 
ON RETIREMENT 

On her retirement as secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education’s Women’s 
Department, Miss Mildred Roe was re- 
cently honored at a tea given in the With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia. Fellow 
staff members presented her with a port- 
able TV set as a tribute to her fifteen 


years of service in the church post. 
Before coming to the Board, Miss Roe, 
a graduate of Smith College, had served 
as a Y.W.C.A, executive in the U.S. and 
Japan. She plans to travel extensively and 


will make her headquarters in Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Miss Emily V. Gibbes has succeeded 
Miss Roe as the Christian Education 
Women’s Department secretary. A native 
New Yorker and a Hunter College grad- 
uate, Miss Gibbes has been a Christian 
Education staff member since 1948, Her 
most recent post was as the Board's east- 
ern-area secretary for women’s work. 

The new eastern-area secretary is Miss 
Jane E. Thompson. Born of former 
United Presbyterian missionaries, she 
lived in Egypt for sixteen years, She is a 
graduate of Muskingum College. Prior 
to her present appointment, she served 
for two years as an assistant to Miss 
Roe. 


PRIVATE LIBRARY GIVEN COLLEGE 

Mr. Paul O. Peters, former Chicago 
and St. Louis newspaperman, recently 
gave his library of some 90,000 books 
and documents to The College of Woos- 
ter (Ohio), Presbyterian-related school. 
The library represents Mr. Peters’ life- 
long collection of materials on American 
government and history, colonial memo- 
rabilia, and includes several rare editions. 
It is one of the most important gifts the 
college has ever received, and news of it 
follows the announcement made in April 
of an anonymous gift of $1,000,000 to- 
ward construction of a new library. 


Miss Mildred Roe (left) tests the remote control of a TV set presented to her re- 
cently by Miss Margaret Kuhn on behalf of the Christian Education staff. Miss 
Kuhn is associate secretary of the Board’s Department of Social Education and Action. 
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For the Record 
CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

235th. Donegal, Donegal Springs, Pa, 
(the Rev. Richard A, Todd, pastor) . The 
congregation recently dedicated a new 
Christian education building. 

125th. Summerville, RFD, Medora, 
Ill. 

First, Mishawaka, Ind. (the Rev. John 
H. Meengs, pastor). 

110th. First, Schoolcraft, Mich. (the 
Rev. Stephen Peterson, pastor). A new 
Christian education building was dedi- 
cated on the occasion. 

100th. Mariaville, N.Y. (the Rev. John 
W. Ackerman, pastor). Recent repairs 
were made, and a small addition will be 
completed this year, 

90th. First, Santa Barbara, Calif. (Dr, 
Lawrence E. Fisher, pastor). 

75th. El Dorado Springs, Mo. (the 
Rev. James Fisher, pastor). 

50th. First, Turlock, Calif. (the Rey, 
John Matthew Peffers, pastor). 

Delia, Kans, (the Rev. Robert L. 
Boughton, pastor). 

Rose City Park, Portland, Ore. (the 
Rev. Dr, William C. Shane, pastor), 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Hayward, Calif. (the Rev. Paul 
B. Rhodes, pastor), of a sanctuary, 
church parlor, kitchen, Christian educa- 
tion wing, the renovated fellowship hall, 
and other improvements. 

Potwin, Topeka, Kans. (the Rev. 
Donald P. Evans, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation unit and the remodeled sanctuary. 

Westwood, Wichita, Kans. (the Rev. 
Wilbur De Young, pastor), of a new edu- 
cation building which includes an admin- 
istrative unit and a church parlor, 

Tremont Chapel, East Orange, N.J., 
(Richard R, Johnson, student pastor) of 
the completely renovated sanctuary. 

First, New Vernon, N.J. (the Rev. 
George S. Knieriemen, Jr., pastor), of a 
new Christian education building. At the 
time the 150th anniversary of the church 
school was celebrated. 

First United, Minerva, Ohio (the 
Rev. Milton R. Davis, pastor), of a sanc- 
tuary, social hall, and education wing. 

Christ, Toledo, Ohio (Dr. Robert E. 
Hansen, pastor), of the first unit of a 
master plan—a chapel, fellowship room, 
office, and an education wing. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED 

First, Morenci, Ariz. (the Rev. Moi- 
celio Cruz, pastor), a merger of Monte 
Calvario (Mexican) and Morenci Chapel 
(English), with 216 charter members. 
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DESTINATION: 
OUTER SPACE (Continued from page 7) 


His present assignment Glenn views 
as “just another step in man’s explora- 
tion of the environment in which he’s 
been placed.” He can’t agree with critics 
who declare that God never meant man 
to explore outer space, that this time 
we are reaching too far, and that, as one 
correspondent put it, “if God had wanted 
us out there, He'd have placed us there.” 

“I suppose some people said that,” 
Glenn “of Columbus before 
he crossed the Atlantic, and of the 
Wright Brothers when they conquered 
the air. Seems to me it’s like saying that 
if God wanted us to wear clothes we'd 
have been born with them on. 

“I prefer to think that God gave us 
our capabilities because he wants us to 
use them to the utmost. If that includes 
exploring his universe, he must want to 


remarks, 


see us succeed.” 

Glenn is quietly serious about his re- 
ligious life, and won't be trapped into 
making extravagant statements about 

“Some reporters have tried to lead 
me,” he says, “into saying something 
along the line that I wouldn't have the 
courage to take the orbital flight without 
religious faith. 

“But that’s nonsense, In the first place 
the Space Administration won't let any- 
one try the flight till the danger has 
been reduced to an absolute minimum.” 
He wouldn’t be pinned to a definite esti- 
mate, but said the first man in space 
would have “as near a 100 per cent 
chance of coming back unharmed as it 
is humanly possible to plan.” As a 
fighter pilot and as a peacctime test 
pilot, he has been in danger many times. 

“Besides, I have no use for the kind 
of religion that’s just an ace-in-the-hole 
to pull out when you're in a tight spot; 
then, when you've squeezed through, 
back where started, and 
nothing's changed. No, I feel that Chris- 
tianity is a day-by-day religion that you 
try to live with your family, your neigh- 
bors, and the people you work with.” 
When religion is thus a continuing part 
of ordinary life, he says, 
have to make a hysterical grab for faith 
when he’s in trouble. “It’s just there, be- 
cause it’s been there all the time.” 

Glenn says he doesn’t think of himself 
as “an evangelist in the technical sense,” 


you're you 


a man doesn’t 


but he has made a practice, over the 
years, of servicemen 
‘And in a 
His next- 


bringing other 
around to going to church. 
few cases, they’ve stuck at it.” 
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door neighbor and longtime friend, 
Thomas Miller, another Marine test pilot 
and a deacon at the Little Falls church, 
says that Glenn “talks easily and natu- 
rally about religion, both to fellow Chris- 
tians and others. It’s a shame so many 
people are shy about discussing reli- 
gion.” There'd be more people in our 
churches, Miller feels, if we all would 
share what we know more freely. 

David Glenn, 12, 
times teased by friends at school who 
tell him his dad will be “the first monkey 
on the moon.” But Colonel Glenn places 
this adventure farther down on his list. 
He is confident that there will be a man 
on the moon in his lifetime. “And I'd 
like to be the one to go. There is, how- 
ever, a lot of work to be done before 
we are prepared to land on the moon.” 

When will we reach Venus and Mars, 
the nearest planets? “Depends a lot on 
how much effort we put into the pro- 
gram. Maybe in my lifetime, but surely 
in our children’s lifetime. There'll have 
to be a major breakthrough in power 
for space vehicles before we can try for 
the planets. One of the problems is that 
when we go beyond the gravitational 
fields of the earth and make a controlled 
landing, then power to repeat the whole 
cycle must still be available for the re- 
turn trip. That’s a lot of power.” 

Can we expect to find intelligent life 
on other planets, in this solar system or 


said he is some- 


another? 

Glenn grins at this one. “We don't 
of course. But we do know that 
capable of sustaining life 
exist elsewhere. Seems to me that if 
God was capable of creating intelligent 


know, 
conditions 


life on this planet, he could have done | 


it on others. And I know of nothing in 
the Bible that says we are the only race 
of beings with minds and free will that 
he has created, or that earth is the only 
place he’s done it. The tiny bit we've 
learned about God's universe through 
science seems to suggest that he has 
enormously more creative power than 
we had ever dreamed.” 

Then we'd better send missionaries 
along when we explore our first planet? 

“We'd better wait and see what the 
natives are like. For all we know they 
might have remained pure, in a Garden- 
of-Eden condition. If they never turned 
away from God, they wouldn't need to 
be brought back. But even if they had, 
I believe God is great enough that he 
would have worked out a way to offer 
them salvation, as he did for us when 
he sent his Son to live on planet 3 


of this solar system.” 
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“After my husband passed 
away, I used to lie awake 
nights, worrying about how I 
could invest the assets so they 
would provide me with income 
and financial security. 

“Last year, after thinking it 
all over, I decided to invest in 
Presbyterian Annuities. 

“Now I receive a guaranteed 
income for the rest of my life, 
and my worry is over. 

“Best of all, I enjoy the inner 
satisfaction of knowing that I 
am helping my Church. After 
I'm gone, the money that’s left 
will keep on serving Christ's 
Kingdom. "’ 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 
~ + fees—no medical examination—no age 
Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 

MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue ® New York 10, N. Y 


1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being 


month 
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C) Ecumenical Mission and Relations 

(C Board of Christian Education 

(CD United Presbyterian Foundation 
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THE RIDDLE OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


(Continued from page 10) 


1951-53 (some never reopened ), by the severe mental purg- 
ings and intensive indoctrination, and by the pressures for 
total conformity and full participation in socialistic con- 
struction. The Chinese Church has suffered and battled and 
bargained for its life, and has survived to disseminate light 
and love to the bewildered people. 

There is much to be said on the brighter side. Many evi- 
dences appear of a living Church, with sustained zeal, vi- 
tality, and growth. While the present total Protestant mem- 
bership is considerably less than ten years ago, the faith 
of those who have been steadfast and of those newly re- 
ceived is more virile and deep-founded. It takes conviction 
and courage to be a Christian in Communist China. 


How Christians are faring 

Protestantism’s communicants, nearly a million in 1949, 
fell to about 600,000 in the first few years of the hostile 
government. Since then there have been increasing acces- 
sions to the Church. The church Journal gives frequent re- 
ports of baptisms in widely scattered areas: Tinghsien, 170 
at one meeting; Wenchow area, a total of five hundred; vil- 
lages near Shanghai—sixty at a joint service. And there are 
large enrollments in inquirers’ study classes. 

The gospel is preached with clarity and surprising bold- 
ness. Bishop Ting, head of Nanking Theological Seminary, 
has urged graduates “to live a courageously Christian life in 
the midst of agnosticism and atheism, to profit from criti- 
cisms in relation to the social challenge, and to be able to 
present and defend Christian beliefs.” 

No doubt Chinese Christians under situations of extreme 
stress have made compromises that to us may seem irre- 
concilable with the faith. Yet let it be recognized that they 
are marvelously showing “how some faithful people, in the 
strength of the Holy Spirit, have discovered a way of Chris- 
tian life in the collective society. . . .” 

The future outlook is veiled but correspondingly chal- 
lenging. Some light comes from Dr. Y. T. Wu, chairman of 
the “Three-self” reform committee, who has of late ex- 
pressed his view clearly and publicly. “There are some of 
our Christian workers who express anxiety about the future 
of the church. My position is that if the Christian faith is 
true, it will last forever. I have been a Christian for forty 
years, and from my own experience I have come to know 
the gospel of Christ as ‘the way, the truth, and the life, 
and therefore I do not feel any anxiety about the future of 
Christianity. The Communist Party is made up of atheists, 
and they have a right to preach atheism, but this does not 
constitute a threat to the Christian faith. The Communist 
Party does not believe in religion, but it protects religion 
and respects religious faith—this is their policy regarding 
freedom of religious belief.” 

The young Chinese Church grasped its divine duty of 
proclaiming the love and power of God among the coun- 
try’s uncounted millions under a professedly atheistic gov- 
ernment of totalitarian power. Does it require too great faith 
to anticipate on the part of sincere Communists a disillu- 
sionment and a realization of the limitations of human cre- 
ativeness? When the deeper needs of the soul awaken, will 
they not then give welcome to the “unknown God”? 

The riddle of Communist China calls for better under- 
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standing. It is obviously urgent that direct communications 
and contacts be restored to help serve this end. However, 
even diplomats in Peiping are often baffled by motives be. 
hind propaganda and policies. There is little that is simple 
and predictable in Communist affairs. What we know is that 
China appears now to be emerging as a nation of limitless 
power. Its phenomenal transformation in one brief decade 
has become the bafflement of the entire world. The recently 
declared aim is “to attain the highest world levels in the 
spheres of science and culture.” 

Undoubtedly dominant new forces are at work. First of 
all, there is unbounded idealism and enthusiasm. China js 
decidedly a young person’s country, a nation for those who 
can bear lightly the present burdens and privations for 
the fruits of future promise. Second, shrewd and courageous 
strategy has marked the rise and growth of Chinese Com- 
munism. Herein lies much that seems veiled and inscrutable. 
And third, national solidarity is attained by ingenious mass 
psychology and relative disregard for truth. 

Back of these vital current forces stand also the accu- 
mulated forces of history. Understanding is difficult unless 
we try to grasp what lies back of China’s present volcanic 
resurgence. Old China was a civilization of family loyalty 
and cultural unity; its expansive society had remained pre- 
dominantly rural and agricultural; there was a veneration 
for learning and artistic achievement. Old China had a 
homogeneous culture which was largely nonpolitical, non- 
urban, and nonscientific. 

The Western impact of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries has resulted in the collapse of that old 
civilization. Almost overnight China was caught floundering 
in a political world of sharply separated nationalities and 
competing imperialisms. Suddenly she was face to face with 
a world of industrialization, fully geared to the scientific 
method and transformed by applied science. And then, while 
still in the birth pangs of her awakening and in the early 
stages of her accommodation there was injected the stimu- 
lating drug of Marxian doctrine. Here seemed to be a blue- 
print for the shortest road to industrialization, to economic 
well-being, and to a world of equality and peace. Why not 
ride to national honor and world power on the inevitable 
“wave of history”? 


Will China find herself again? 


While we stand in awe before the world’s new budding 
giant, we must look with patience upon China’s birth into 
the modern world and her adolescent fling at Communism. 
In time this people of ancient wisdom will doubtless dis- 
cover its new spiritual self within the framework of a nv- 
clear age. 

The kind of farsighted sympathy we need can be seen in 
the telescopic view of Kenneth Latourette, contemporary 
historian of world history and of Chinese civilization. This 
is what he writes: “Chinese culture has been disrupted and 
thrown into chaos. The largest fairly homogeneous group 
of mankind is experiencing the most thorough-going and 
destructive revolution in its history—with great suffering to 
millions of Chinese and with danger to the rest of the world. 
... The world should not lose faith in China if the process 
requires centuries. The next century has in store as intense 
suffering as the Chinese have ever known. Many of us who 
have known and loved the Chinese have a hopeful conf- 
dence in the ultimate result, and base it upon what we 
know of Chinese history and of individual Chinese today.” 
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Family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


The magnificent month-long and in- 
ternationally renowned Art Festival is 
on at Laguna Beach, California, where 
we are summering. Beautiful paintings 
on display all over town, as well as in 
the galleries and in the Festival booths. 
Last year somebody asked a rich lady 
in Dallas if she had visited the art shows 
in Laguna while traveling. “We didn't 
need to,” the lady sniffed. “Our daugh- 
ter paints.” 


Lots of families 
out here swap 


Down in Houston, my old home town, 
Mrs. Sterella Johnson, church organist 
and Sunday school teacher, got arrested 
for making an illegal left turn. She 
pleaded her own case by saying her 
mind was on her effort to raise $200 for 
her church. Judge Levy dismissed the 
case. The prosecuting attorney then 
handed her twenty-five cents for her 
church fund. So the two arresting offi- 
cers chipped in a quarter each. Not to 
be outdone, Judge Levy threw in half a 
dollar. The elated Mrs. Johnson thanked 
them and hurried out, but came back 
in five minutes. Her car had been tick- 
eted for overparking. 


This good pastor’s better half sang 
in the choir. One day somebody asked 
little Johnny Smith if he knew the min- 
ister’s wife, “Sure,” said he. “She’s one 
of the chorus girls.” 


The Christian who begins to tithe, says 
the Reverend Bill Boice, will have at 





least six sur-| 





paintings on 
loan basis for 
six months or 
so at a time. 
And it’s won- 
derful. It’s like 
lending good 
books; the 
beauty and in- 
spiration are 
shared, And 
it’s easier to re- 
member to re- 
turn a bor- 
rowed paint- 








money he has 
for the Lord’s 
work; the deep- 
ening of his 
spiritual life in 
paying the 
tithe; the ease 
of meeting his 
other obliga- 
tions with the 
nine-tenths; 
the ease in go- 
ing from one- 
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ing, too. 


Will some kind soul please explain 
what a “mare-she” is, so that I may pass 
the information on? Seems I was in a 
mood for some music, and started sing- 
ing, “The old gray mare she ain’t what 
she used to be.” My three-year-old 
granddaughter Robin listened apprecia- 
tively, then asked, “What’s a mareshe?” 


“We're sure proud of our new home, 
but it cost an awful lot,” son-in-law Jerry 
Detwiler reports from up Gardena way. 
“Now I know what the term ‘house 
broke’ means.” 


“There’s nothing like your first horse- 
back ride,” says pretty Nancy Preston, 
spending her vacation with us, “to make 
@ person feel better off.” 
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tenth to a larg- 
er giving; the 
preparation this gives for being a faith- 
ful and wise steward over the nine-tenths 
that remains; himself for not adopting 
the plan sooner. 


Maybe you think you have faith; but 
consider the little old lady who was not 
invited to the church garden party. 
When good minister Don Liden discov- 
ered the oversight, he hastened over to 
correct it. “No sense in inviting me now, 
young man,” the little old lady chided 
him, “I have already prayed for rain.” 


Don’t you feel embarrassed if your 
tongue occasionally gets twisted? Con- 
sider the famous case of the NBC radio 
announcer who came on the air one night 
with a magnificent “Good ladies, evening 
and gentlemen of the audio radiance.” 


prises. He will | 
be surprised at: | 
The amount of | 


Give Your Church 


THIS MEMORIAL 
ABOVE ALL! 


Memorial Bells by Schulmerich!® 
What a uniquely wonderful way 
to remember a loved one! And 
surely your church would ap- 
preciate receiving these pure- 
toned Schulmerich bells as a 
“living” reminder, too. ..as a gift 
from you...in your own name. 
Appropriate plaque, if desired. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 
2889 CARILLON HILL » SELLERSVILLE, PA. 









A Ringing Tribute! 
Loving! 
Living! 
Lasting! 


®Trademark of Bell 
Instruments Produced by 
Schulmerich Carillons Inc. 
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10 to 25 Ibs. lighter becouse of 
new aircraft type Hexacomb con- 
struction. Steel frame and legs. 
Supports over 30 times its own 
weight. Ample knee room. 6 or 
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wood or Formico Tops 
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tables. Hord rubber wheels. * 


Send for FREE full color brochure 
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oldest Independent Guidance Service in Amer- 
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Junior College. Experts analyze needs and he p 
find admission best for individual. Phone PLaza 
7-4440 or write mentioning needs. 
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“BECAUSE HE FIRST 
LOVED US” 


(Continued from page 13) 


On the basis of his experience, this fear 
was justified. Yet one can see a tenta- 
tive outreaching and a desire to give 
affection and trust to another, 
though that outreaching is pretty well 
stifled by past experience. 

Then there is the girl who was left 
at two weeks of age. She lived in 
homes all her 


even 


alone 
orphanages and _ foster 
life, moving from one to another at the 
whim of circumstance, each place difter- 
ent from the last in terms of what was 
required of her. 

She is a fighter with no friends be- 
so fears the hurt that can 
come from betrayed trust. She _ takes 
pride in her ability to fight, and what 
she can't fight, she isolates by cutting 
herself away from all contact with it. 
Who will help her? Who can? 

Her start has ended in 
abrupt, oftentimes disagreeable fashion. 
Now she refuses to accept a new start. 
thought of institu- 
mind re- 


cause she 


every new 


She welcomes the 
tional commitment, and her 
fuses to project further than this. She 
says prayer is no use. So much is made 
of prayer, but she knows it doesn’t work. 
God doesn’t know she exists; and if he 
does, he doesn’t care. 

We try to help children like these 
learn that although they 
through the almost natural consequences 
of their behavior, the process of seeing 
experience of 


must see 


it through can be an 
growth. 

Our purpose is not that these children 
come through this experience 
unscarred, for that is impossible, but 
rather that the scar they bear may serve 
to remind them of the of God 
which heals wounds, and of the people 
of God who stand ready to help them, 


should 


love 


with a concern motivated by the love 
of God 

Unlike many of our children, Tom has 
two parents who live together. He is an 
only child, 
though nothing like as good as his natu- 


Some- 


with a fair school record, 
ral endowment would indicate. 
times his family send him to church, 
though they don’t go themselves. At 
other times, they don’t bother. 
“My mother doesn’t trust me,” says 
Tom. 
in school, or in sports, Tom found it in 
a gang of boys; day he ran 


Lacking recognition from home, 


and one 


away from home, got drunk, and landed 
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Basketball game highlights recreation 
period for boys at Youth Study Center. 


in the Youth Study Center. 

Returned to his home, Tom ran away 
again. After a second stay with us, and 
with a pastor now interested in him, 
Tom may be on the way to finding him- 


self. 


What makes a delinquent? 
Most people who have thought about 
the matter feel that the delinquent is a 


different “kind” of child, with a differ- 
ent life situation from other children, a 
different mental makeup, and particular 
problems of his own, unknown to the 
“healthy,” nondelinquent youngster. 

The truth is that the delinquent child 
does not differ in kind from the nonde- 
linquent. Children are children, and 
Tom differs from children classed as 
“nondelinquent” only in that he has 
acted differently from the 
quent. A nondelinquent finds attention, 
recognition, in the 
home or in the Church, Scouts, school. 
Y.M.C.A., or other positive groups. The 
delinquent youngster satisfies these 
needs in a more negative setting such 
as the gang or “club” to which -he be- 
longs. 

We don't get any Boy Scouts at the 
Center, or any child who has ever made 
real investment of himself in a family 
or any other kind of positive group. It 
is true that a boy may yield to 
the temptation to win peer group ap- 
proval rather than “chicken out,” but 
it is significant that his need for peer 
group approval is so strong that he will 


nondelin- 


and security either 


“good” 


do something he knows is wrong and 
will get him in trouble, which he has 
never done before. 

Ideally, a child grows from the need 
for strong outside control of his be. 
havior toward the exercise of inner cop. 
trols based upon an understanding of 
himself in relation to others. A totally 
permissive atmosphere will not promote 
the growth of inner controls, because jt 
offers no limits against 
which the child can test to be certaiy 
he is on safe ground and not shooting of 
into space to his own destruction. 

On the other hand, a confining en. 
vironment which allows a child abso. 
lutely no room for exploration, for 
decision or choice, may produce a child 
who ultimately batters down the strict 
external controls and has a “fling.” Of 
course, when this happens everyone 
shakes his head in wonderment. “He 
has such good, strict parents.” 

These are the extremes, with 
varying degrees of either to be found 
In establishing the security limits, 
neither too strict nor too permissive, in 
which a child can grow toward healthy 
adulthood, the parents are the first line 
of defense. 

However, 


security, no 


two 


if parents fail, the con- 
munity is not absolved of the responsi- 
bility for these children. Parent substi- 
tutes such as ministers, teachers. recrea- 
tion leaders, Scout leaders, neighbors, 
can also establish these limits. But it can 
only be done through a personal loving 
relationship with the child. 


Who can care for Helen? 

For the past three years Helen has led 
a very promiscuous life, going along with 
anyone who happened to come by. To 
day she is in the Youth Study Center, 
and she feels that she can never be 
clean, never be good, and never live 
down the experiences of the past three 
years. Helen is thirteen years of age. Al 
though she wants to change, she feels 
doomed by her past to continuing i 
her pattern of behavior. Who can for 
give her? Who could ever want her? 

Does the Gospel of the Redeeming 
Savior speak to this girl? It does, with 
a radiant hope and promise which she 
has never known in her young life. 

For a child to come to some under 
standing of the lowe of God, for God to 
be real to him, to become personal for 
him, he must see something of the love 
of God in people. This love acted aut 
by another person does more to help 4 
child understand and reach out for God 
than do all the sermons ever preached. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 
A Hi-Fi and Handsome Movie 


Porgy and Bess has arrived on the 
wide Todd-AO screen, in stereophonic 
sound, high, wide, and handsome color, 
with a smashing big dramatic punch. It 
took years and all kinds of casting sub- 
stitutions to get it into movie form. Ap- 
parently actors, singers, and directors 
have definite ideas about this folk opera. 
But Samuel Goldwyn kept at it and 
made himself a first-rate movie. 

The music ranks above story and act- 
ing in this film version of the opera. 
George Gershwin’s score, directed by the 
versatile André Previn, storms like a 
hurricane, caresses like a lover, or dances 
for all it’s worth at a picnic. And it al- 
ways dominates the proceedings on the 
screen. There is so much music that the 
actors have to struggle to make them- 
selves seen. This is opera first and drama 
second. 

In order to make the drama real, di- 
rector Otto Preminger focuses his cam- 
era on Sidney Poitier as the crippled 
Porgy, Dorothy Dandridge as Bess, huge 
and violent Brock Peters as Crown, and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., as Sportin’ Life. These 
are the core characters through whose 
entangled lives the drama takes place. 
Bess” “Porgy’s 
Bess,” and is persistently sought by 
Sportin’ Life. The lives of other residents 
in Catfish Row (Charleston, S.C., about 
1910) are lived in the shadows and along 
the edges of what goes on in the main 
front-stage unfolding of the plot. Even 
the hurricane is no match for the per- 
sonal drama. Preminger relentlessly 
keeps attention bolted to what is hap- 


Bess is “Crown's and 





Dorothy Dandridge and Sidney Poitier. 
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pening in the drama, and this requires a 
perfect blend of ingenuity and respect 
for the integrity of the material. 

Since the drama moves more often in 
musical than in conversational terms, 
the voice of Robert McFerrin has been 
used as the singing Porgy, and Adele 
Addison’s breathtaking soprano is used 
as the singing Bess. (No trickery is im 
volved because proper credit is given 
before the movie begins.) Particularly 
in the tender duets between the two 
lead characters, the singing Porgy and 
Bess are so very good that the acting 
Porgy and Bess simply can’t keep up. 
And these strangely unmoving scenes are 
the only distressing elements in the 
whole movie. Poitier and Dandridge do 
what they can, but McFerrin and Addi- 
son: have Gershwin on their side, and 
they overpower what any actors might 
do on the screen by way of a gesture, a 
caress, or a look. 

Sammy Davis, Jr., has a dandy, insin- 
uating, rhythmically acute voice to start 
with, so he uses his own voice to steal 
the show away from everybody. Bess at 
one point calls him a snake. This is not 


a mere euphemism. He is the snake who | 


glides in and out of the story, flicking 
head or cane here and there, tempting, 


offering “happy dust,” laughing, and dis- | 
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playing a brand of corrosive evil that is | 


unalloyed with any good at all, His “It | 


Ain't Necessarily So” is itself worth the 
admission price. 

Pearl Bailey sings and acts a fine and 
warm Maria; Diahann Carroll acts, Lou- 
lie Jean Norman sings the voung moth- 
ers “Summertime.” Lesser characters do 
as well in supporting roles. The ensem- 
bles doing the “saucer” funeral and hur- 
ricane are beautifully balanced and well 
sung. 

Goldwyn has a classic on his hands. 
He spent seven million dollars on it, and 
had he spent fourteen million dollars he 
still would have gotten his money back. 
It is one of these rare Hollywood great 
movies. 


O. Henry’s famous short story, The 
Ransom of Red Chief, is scheduled for 
a TV appearance on August 16 (10-11 
P.M. EDT). This is a story that takes some 
strange and amusing turns; it should be 
good fun for those parts of the family 
which can stay up late on a summer 
night. William Bendix stars. 
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Millions of Christians around the world 
will join in daily worship through use 
of the World Christian Fellowship Num- 
ber of The Upper Room. 


The daily devotions in this number are 
contributed by 61 Christians from 33 
different countries, Some ten million 
other Christians will receive a new sense 
of Christian fellowship as well as spiritual 
inspiration from these consecrated men 
and women of many lands. 


Make daily devotions a part of your life 
and the life of your church as you par- 
ticipate in this world-wide Christian 
fellowship. Order your copies of the 
September-October number of The Upper 
Room now. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 
7¢ per copy. Consignment orders 
may be arranged. Individual sub- 
scriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three 
years for $2. Air mail edition for 
service men and youth, same price. 
Order from 
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BOOKS. by George L. Hunt 


The Christian Versus the World 


ero religious books are sometimes 

advertised as “for the clergy and the 
intelligent layman.” The books before 
me are for laymen and the intelligent 
clergy. 


To Be a Politician by Stimson Bullitt 
(Doubleday; $3.50) begins with a chap- 
ter on “Politics as a Calling.” I don't 
know whether Mr. Bullitt is a Christian 
or not, but he has a sense of dedication, 
realism, and responsibility about his call- 
ing that any Christian politician or voter 
could well emulate. 

A central question runs through this 
book, and quoting it in the author’s own 
words will show you the sensitivity of 
the man as well as the classic cadences 
of his writing. Mr. Bullitt asks how the 
politician can “fulfill today’s needs and 
wishes of those to whom he owes a duty, 
while he keeps his singularity and tries 
to lead his constituents toward his vision 
of an exalted polity; how he can be a 
man after their own heart, yet listen for 
a drum beyond their earshot, and ‘step 
to the music which he hears, however 
measured or far away.” 

Mr. Bullitt ran for Congress from the 
State of Washington and lost. The cynic 
would say, “No wonder, if he thinks and 
talks like that.” If the cynic is right, he is 
indicting not those who run for office 
but those who vote for those who run 
for office: you and me, the electorate, 
who get what we deserve in Washing- 
ton—and sometimes better than we de- 
serve. 


A book that Mr. Bullitt and others 
interested in the health of our civiliza- 
tion will enjoy is Foundations of the 
Responsible Society by Walter G. 
Muelder (Abingdon Press; $6.00). Dean 
Muelder, of Boston University School of 
Theology, is making a valuable contri- 
bution to Christian thought with his 
analysis of the cultural forces that de- 
cisively influence the faith and the struc- 
ture of the Church at this time in its his- 
tory. This book deals not so much with 
the Church as such as with the basic in- 
stitutions of our culture which influence 
ethical decisions and social action. He 
adopts the definition of a responsible 
society given by the World Council of 
Churches and shows the relevance of 
Christian ethics to some of the issues 


before men today, But he is primarily 
interested in describing the complex fae. 
tors involved in social responsibility, 

The institutions that make decisions 
and influence the way we individuak 
make decisions are the family and edu. 
cational, political, economic, and rel. 
gious institutions. His analysis of these, 
and the ethical issues in which they are 
involved, forms the bulk of the book 
His chapters on the family and vocation 
are especially enlightening. 


As Christian laymen are, or ought to 
be, a major force in the institutions of 
society, a good companion to Muelders 
book is A Theology of the Laity by 
Hendrik Kraemer (Westminster Press, 
$3.00). In the days to come laymen wil 
be asking their ministers to read it, and 
the consequences could be highly bene- 
ficial. In isolated sectors of the Christian 
underground in America it could mean 
the renewal of the Church—no great 
mass movements, probably, but littl 
pockets of people, clergy and laity to- 
gether, who will begin to explore serious- 
ly what it means to be the Church. 

Kraemer believes that we must define 
the Church in terms of mission and ser- 
ice. He takes his stand firmly upon the 
familiar Reformed marks of the Church 
—Word, Sacraments, discipline—but feels 
that the Church must be described in 
terms of its reasons for existence: mission 
and service. For the work of mission and 
service he would have us think first of 
the ministry of the whole Church, then 
of the respective ministries of the clergy 
and laity—“always keeping in mind their 
co-existence and their inter-existence.” 
The fundamental and far-reaching issue 
he poses for us could perhaps be ex 
pressed in this oversimplification: What 
would happen in the Church if the laity 
accepted their role as ministers and if 
the clergy saw themselves as the laity; 
in other words, if we took with absolute 
seriousness our equality and oneness be- 
fore God? 

This kind of question has been taken 
with this kind of seriousness in Europe 
since World War II, and Kraemer de- 
scribes some of the experiments of lay- 
men there. Some groups in the United 
States are beginning to ask such ques 
tions, and the publication of Kraemer’ 
book should make their tribe increase. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Shirley Bauer 





THE SPELUNKERS 


Aclammy drop of water dropped from 
the cave ceiling onto Hank’s cheek. 
“Never thought it'd be so damp in here,” 
he said to Paul. 

Paul swept the beam of his flashlight 
over the cave ceiling. “Well, at least 
there aren’t any bats—so far.” 

“Now don’t go getting scary on me, 
Paul. You aren’t going to back out of 
exploring the cave now, are you?” 

Hank unreeled another length of the 
heavy nylon twine he had anchored at 
the mouth of the cave and moved slowly 
forward into the depths of the cave. Paul 
followed, shining his flashlight cautiously 
in front of him. “Well,” he finally an- 
swered, “I still don’t think just the two 
of us should have come.” 

“We've been over and over that. We're 
perfectly safe.” 

Hank counted the reasons off on his 
fingers. “We've got all the right equip- 
ment. We have a line to the outside in 
case we can’t find the other exit. And 
Uncle Henry said the children used to 
play here all the time when he was a 
boy. He’s sure there are no hidden pas- 
sages or underground water or drop-ofts 
or anything. There’s not a thing to worry 
about.” 

“How do we know the cave’s the 
same?” persisted Paul. “The blast that 
closed the entrance years ago might have 
shaken something loose inside, too.” 

“Well, so what? We can always see 
where we're going. If we come to a drop- 
off or anything, we'll turn back. 

“Don't you want to be the first of our 
gang to explore this secret cave?” Hank 
went on. “Except for Uncle Henry and 
us, nobody knows it’s open again.” 

“Okay, Hank, okay! I’m with you.” 
Paul quickened his steps and made his 
voice as cheerful as he could. Probably 
Hank was 100 per cent right. Maybe 
they were safer here than crossing Main 
Street at lunch hour. But Paul couldn’t 
help thinking of all the stories he’d read 
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about spelunkers who had been lost or 
trapped in caves. 

And while he followed Hank into the 
narrow blackness, he was furious with 
himself for feeling he had to prove that 
he wasn’t afraid. After all, who would 
ever know how brave he was if he 
ended up at the bottom of some under- 
ground river with blind fish for com- 
pany? 

Paul lagged behind, thinking. Hank 
made a turn and was lost from sight. 
“Paul! Hurry up,” he called. “This must 
be the big room Uncle Henry told us 
about. There’s a big white stalactite 
hanging from the ceiling . . . hey!” 

There was a sudden rattle of falling 
rocks and the clatter of metal. Half-cer- 
tain Hank would be lying under a cave-in 
or stuck in a crevice, Paul rushed around 
the turn as fast as he dared. 

But his flash immediately picked out 
Hank in the center of a great cavern 
room. 

“You all right?” Paul’s voice came out 
high and thin with relief. 

“Nothing broken but my flashlight. I 
was gawking at that _stalactite and 
tripped on this pile of rocks. Say, will 
you look at the size of that thing, Isn’t it 
a monster?” 

“I am looking—and I'm going back,” 
said Paul, in sudden decision. 

“Going back?” exploded Hank. “What 
for? Just because I took a spill? Just be- 
cause I broke the flash?” 

“No,” answered Paul, slowly. “I'm go- 
ing back because I never should have 
come in the first place.” 

“Aw, don’t be silly, Paul. I've got an- 
other flash in my pocket. Why, we're 
over halfway through the cave now. This 
is no time to chicken out.” 

Hank’s sharp words didn’t sting so 
much as they might have earlier. “Call 
me whatever you like, Hank; I'm going 
back right now. You can go on alone if 
you want, or you can get some other 


fellow to help you explore. But I’m not 
going spelunking again ‘til we’ve got a 
grown-up with us and things are planned 
beforehand.” Paul turned to go. “You 
coming or staying?” 

To Paul’s surprise, Hank started reel- 
ing up his twine without a word of pro- 
test. “I guess maybe you're right.” Hank 
shone his second flash around the cavern 
a last time and admitted sheepishly, “I 
was pretty scared when I took that 
header and my light went out. I guess I 
could have knocked myself out or some- 
thing, too. Let’s go back.” 

Both boys heaved a sigh of relief when 
they had pushed their way through the 
pile of boulders at the cave’s entrance 
and were standing once more in the 
bright daylight. For a few minutes they 
just stood and let the warmth soak the 
chilliness out of their bones. 

Still not talking much, they started 
down the hillside toward town. When 
they reached the corner where Paul 
turned for home, Hank put an awkward 
hand on Paul’s shoulder. “Guess I ought 
to thank you, pal. Maybe you saved my 
life.” 

It was Paul’s turn to protest. “Don’t 
be silly, Hank. As you told me, probably 
we weren't in any danger at all. I'll just 
feel better when we go back with a 
grown-up and the gang and three spare 
flashlights, in case all of us forget that 
pile of rocks.” 

Hank grinned as he turned toward 
home. “I'll pass the word; three lights for 
every rock pile.” 

“Okay!” Paul was grinning, too, as he 
went down the walk. Partly the grin was 
for that clown Hank, but mostly it was 
for the warm inner feeling that there 
had been no serious accident. And partly 
it was thinking how that big cave room 
would look lighted by a dozen lights, 
with all the fellows there. Paul sprinted 
into his house. “Hey, Dad! You want to 
join the spelunkers? We found a cave....” 
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